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Notes of the Month. 


In a recent lecture in Dublin Mr. Yeats alluded to the origin of the Irish 
Theatre, first discussed, he said, in the garden of a French Count in the West 
of Ireland. The French Count’s name was de Basterot, and he lived near 
Burren, on the Atlantic. ‘“ Here is the sea that washes America and the property 
of Monsieur le Comte,” his servant used to say. There is a picture by Stott 
in the Harcourt Street Gallery, presented by Lady Gregory and Major Robert 
Gregory in memory of de Basterot. Edward Martyn was his friend and neigh- 
bour, and he appears in Mr. Moore’s Ave, studying race types in Irish men of 
letters. Though his family had lived in Ireland since the French Revolution, 
he kept up many continental interests and acquaintanceships. It is he whom 
Mr. Arthur Symons alludes to in his Cities of Italy as the “ Comte de B.”’— 
“ this strange, attractive figure, the traveller, the student of race, the student of 
history, with his courtly violence, his resolute pieties, his humorous prejudices 
softening the vigour of a singular spiritual equanimity.’’ De Basterot did not 
write much ; but he contributed a biographical note to one of the remarkable 
books of the nineteenth century : Gobineau’s Essay on the Inequality of Human 
Races. 

* nt os * %* K 

Gobineau is only now coming into his own in France (he died in 1882) ; 
there has long been a Gobinist Association in Germany. A recent number of 
that excellent review L’Europe is devoted entirely to the various aspects of 
Gobineau’s genius, artistic, philosophical, and historical. Romain Rolland 
discusses his surprising influence on the Patriots of Young France—surprising 
because Gobineau ridiculed nationalism, “ that wooden idol,” opposing to it 
race, Germanic race (by which, however, he did not mean the mixed population, 
largely Finnish and Slav, of the modern German Empire). In Gobineau’s 
scheme, the white race represented the ideas of order and religion ; the yellow, 
reason, positivism ; the black lyricism—what would he have thought had he 
lived to see the present vogue of negro art and dance among Europeans?’ The 
Essay on Inequality predicted the rapid downfall of civilisation, through the 
white man’s corruption by intermixture. “ Ethnic confusion creates intellectual 
confusion’; it is “ neither luxury nor bad morals nor bad government by 
which peoples are destroyed ; ” the good is to be found in vitality, not in wealth, 
the evil not in poverty, but in weakness: these views, though startling in 
Gobineau’s day, are to be found in some degree in Wagner, Nietzsche, and also 
in Disraeli. De Basterot,a devoted Gatholic, observing the world from his little 
estate in Connaught, said ditto to Gobineau. 
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Who reads speeches nowadays? The old masters of oratorical literature 
are neglected, and there are no new masters of this art—so at least we thought 
before taking up a volume of selections in English (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.) 
from the political utterances of Mussolini. Mussolini is, for all his native 
sense of the theatrical, a child of the century, and, therefore, averse from all that 
is rhetorical and verbose. This book is as excellent a journalism as is being 
written anywhere ; every word approximates to action. In contrast to what 
might be called their reactionary sentiments is the extraordinary modern tone 
of the speeches—so much more modern than the tone of an English Radical or 
Labour leader. Mussolini advises his countrymen to distrust ideologies, 
but he knows all the latest ideas, and lets his audience know that he knows them. 
“A great many of them (the Communists),’”’ he says, “‘ are my sons—I mean, 
of course, spiritually—and I recognise with a sincerity that might appear cynical 
that it was I who first inoculated these people, when I put into circulation among 
the Italian Socialists a little Bergson mingled with much Blanqui.’” In the 
later speeches, when Mussolini is advancing on Rome, one notes the gradually 
more rapid rhythm proportionate to the precipitation of events. He is very 
frank : ““ We play upon every chord of the lyre, from violence to religion, from 
art to politics.’’ And he has notable sayings: ‘‘ Three cities created history. 
But it does not matter. It is always the cities which create history. The 
villages only endure history.” 


Another European politician, also interested in ideas, is Trotsky, who 
has been telling Mr. Arthur Ransome what he thinks of the future of literature. 
The Bolshevist man of letters, it appears, has not yet arrived. To write about 
Bolshevism, however sympathetically, is not to produce Bolshzvist literature. 
The new literature will not be class-conscious, because the revolution is to 
abolish all class-consciousness. So in Ireland a Gaelic Leaguer might say 
that until Irish becomes again the universal matter-of-course speech of the 
country there will be no Irish literature. All modern literature, according to 
Trotsky, has up to date been class-conscious, of the bourgeoisie since the French 
Revolution, of feudalism before that. These views might be described as 
annotations on the theory of that remarkable thinker, G. Sorel, author of the 
Illusions of Progress. “ A great change,’’ wrote Sorel, “ will be produced as 
soon as the proletariat acquires, as the bourgeoisie acquired after the Revolution, 
the sentiment that it is capable of thinking according to its own conditions of 
life.” This is a hit at the philanthropic democracy which proposes to “ uplift ’’ 
the working classes by giving them a taste for the dominant culture, establishing 
Carnegie libraries, etc. Sorel believed, however, as probably Trotsky does not, 
in the permanent value of the Catholic and classical tradition. 


Of Playwrights and Players. 


By PIERROT. 


‘T HREE lights illumed the bleak theatrical expanse in Dublin during 

the month before we go to press. They were—first, A Doll’s House; 
second, Lady Gregory’s The Old Woman Remembers; third, Emile 
Mazaud’s The Perfect Day. It is unnecessary to say that all three were 
put on at the Abbey Theatre. 

The crowd that turned up, the night I was there, to see the Ibsen 
play obviously and most pleasantly appreciate the fact that in the Abbey 
Theatre one is more likely to get an even cast than in, perhaps, any theatre 
either here or in Great Britain. Arthur Shields as Nils Krogstad exactly 
answered to the conception a reader at home would draw from a study 
of the book, and so the others ; if the utter fatuity of Torvald at the close 
of the play bordered on the incredible it is to Ibsen the fault must be 
imputed. But the deportment of a by no means negligible fraction of 
the audience taught me trenchantly what a cussedly sui generis entity the 
Abbey actors have to play to. Every cultured person in Dublin knows 
what a masterpiece of interpretation Eileen Crowe gives in the part of 
Nora Helmar, what a poignant and charming, poignant because charming 
indeed, éclaircissement of the feminine heart brought for the first time 
shock up against the sordidness of social make-believe. She had the whole 
audience, as you knew by its almost tangible silence, keyed up to every 
element of tragedy in the play (for A Doll’s House is really not a tragedy, 
but a comedy), and yet will it be believed that that fraction I have referred 
to laughed at the tarantella, at the cynical commentary made by Dr. Rank 
on his father’s sowing of wild oats, and at the foolish ‘* forgiveness ”’ 
extended by Torvald to his wife at the end ¢ 

There is a distinct element of humour in these incidents, but that 
an audience soaked in the atmosphere of that doll’s house could laugh at 
them! Well, all that one can say is that it reveals new soul-strata for the 
investigation of the surveyor of modern psychiatry. 

Undramatic only in so far as it is a monologue, Lady Gregory’s 
poem, The Old Woman Remembers, spoken in the silvery voice of Sara 
Allgood, moved a packed audience profoundly. An old woman, beads 
in hand, seated at the fire in her cottage, ‘‘remembers” the heroes of 
Ireland, Art MacMurrough Kavanagh, Shane, Hugh, Owen Roe, all 
of them down to the days we went through ourselves, and as she mentions 
each name she lights a candle. As I have implied, it is essentially dramatic 
rather than lyric. What mest strikes one is the originality of its general 
conception and the characteristically easy simplicity and naturalness 
of its treatment. 
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The poem preceded Brinsley MacNamara’s The Glorious Uncertainty, 
and the collocation of the two enabled us to appraise with startling vivid- 
ness the versatility of Sara Allgod’s genius. In passing, one has to confess 
that the oftener one sees this racing play the more it is borne in upon one 
that the introduction of Sylvester Seery is an unpardonable excrescence. 
It serves absolutely no dramatic purpose, unless to pad out a shorter act 
than usual with a bit of character histrionics to tickle the groundlings, 
be such a purpose ; it has nothing to do with the plot, and we have heard 
nothing of Sylvester in the previous two acts. This is the more surprising 
as the author has shown a keen eye for dramatic effect, and a knowing 
judgment of a situation, and a dialogue that will get across the footlights. 

Relieved by the really remarkable acting of M. J. Dolan as the 
old down-and-out Trouchard, Emile Mazaud’s little comedy (comedy in 
the sense that Measure for Measure is one) is a thick slice of unbuttered 
life kicked into the mouths of an audience without an appetite. It is 
a piece of typical French realism that tempts one to ask: is it ever worth 
while to mimic, however brilliantly, the squamose ugliness of everyday 
selfishness and meanness upon the stage: _It is like a short story of de 
Maupassant dramatised. It oppresses one with the gloom of incorrigible 
pessimism for the worst of all possible worlds. In addition, curiously 
enough, it shows a rather unFrench carelessness of technique. The 
character Pique is introduced at the start to enable us to learn what 
manner of vaurien poor Trouchard is, and how M. Mouton, whose garden 
is the scene of the action, has got him for the nonce an unwelcome guest 
in the house. The “‘ perfect day ” is the one Trouchard thinks he will 
spend with his old friend, lucky and prosperous, Mouton, and for which 
he thanks him in a letter written before he came down—of course, in 
reality the day is an example of French bourgeois meanness and hypo- 
critical sentimentality at its worst. In parts it is delicious; the struggle 
that goes on in Mouton (Peter Nolan) when Trouchard asks for the 
white wine is delicious ; the incidents of the forty-two sous (which Mouton 
lends to Trouchard, who then gives half to Marie, the maid, as a tip) 
is delicious ; the milkman’s question, ‘‘ How much¢”’ followed by Marie’s 
answer, ‘‘ Half a pint,” and the milkman’s comment, ‘‘ Your guest is 
gone,” is delicious; and most delicious was Eileen Crowe’s study of 
that most human bundle of charming inconsistencies, Marie, the maid. 
But all that scarcely atones for the depression in which it put the sparse 
enough audience. 


One of the most interesting chapters in Morley’s Diderot (Diderot 
and the Encyclopaedists. Macmillan) deals with the stage. It opens with 
a quotation from the author of Nathan der Weise. ‘‘ Since Aristotle,” 
said Lessing, ‘‘ no more philosophical mind than Diderot’s has treated 
of the theatre.”” When one considers the absolute poverty of Diderot’s 
plays, The Natural Son and The Father of the Family, one is rather inclined 
to scoff at the sweeping extent of Lessing’s negative. He is still more 
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inclined to scoff when he learns that the encyclopedist put the scene 
between Maria and Barnwell in prison in Lillo’s George Barnwell on a 
par with the Philoctetes of Sophocles, and that he advocated the dramatic 
‘representation of occupations rather than of psychological types. 

Nevertheless, he was partly instrumental in getting subsequent 
dramatists to focus their attention on the human beings around them rather 
than on the impossibly idealised heroes that had taken the stage from the 
days of Cinna and Polyeucte down to the days of Zaire and Zadig. He 
hopelessly spoiled it all with his genre serieux. and its sloppy moralising. 
That is as much as to say that he revered Greuze, who was his favourite 
among French painters. But so also did he revere Chardin, and those 
who have seen any of Chardin’s fine work can appreciate how much 
significance there attaches in the history of art, whether dramatic or 
pictorial, to a new orientation in the region of aesthetics. We have an 
illustrious example among us in Ireland. 


The Mouse. 


By GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS. 


Two sisters, Hannah, the elder, Joyce, the younger, lived in a four- 

roomed cottage set in a small garden beyond the bustle of the town. 
Their means of livelihood was the regular repair of all that the town. 
steam laundry damaged. Every Wednesday the laundry van was driven 
up to deposit one basket of shredded linen and fetch away another basket 
of repaired linen. 

The sisters lived placidly in their cottage, well removed from neigh- 
bours. Hannah wore steel-rimmed spectacles on her flattish nose, while 
she sat on one side of the fireplace in winter, and on the porch-bench in 
summer. Joyce did not wear spectacles; this she attributed to her 
youth, and not to the fact that she was a less able needlewoman than her 
sister, and, therefore, did less to strain her sight. 

Hannah’s face and body were flat ; Joyce’s face and figure were still 
supple, and there were times when light sighs shook Joyce, as she sat 
sewing or watched the bend of the road beyond the garden, where men 
whistled while they drove horses, and quick traffic moved on market days. 
The amount of work to be done by the sisters varied ; if there was much, 
they worked till it was their bed-time ; if there was little, they set their 
house in order and their garden in order, so that in the summer they were 
rewarded with five months of fragrance from it. 

They did not talk much; they only read the bible and the Sunday 
newspaper, which never failed to horrify them. 

** Listen to this, Joyce,”’ the elder sister would say, after a delighted 
rustling of the paper, and she would then read out the fully-coloured 
report of what had been done in anger, passion, or malice. 

One Sunday morning, when they sat in the midst of the fragrant 
stocks, gladdened by sunshine, lulled by the distant sound of church 
bells ringing, Hannah, holding the newspaper before her spectacled eyes, 
looked over the edge of the paper to where a stately Sweet William nodded, 
though there was no breeze to stir it. She put down the paper without 
sound, and, creeping forward almost on hands and knees, made a sudden 
pounce at the base of the plant. There was a high shrill squeal, a broken 
note of fear that ended in death. She turned to her sister with a 
quivering little mouse in her fist, her mouth hardened, her eyes bright. 

‘“‘ That’s what’s been ruining them flowers,” she said gloatingly, 
“and I’ve caught he, and I'll catch more the same way on days of calm.” 

She caught three that day; her sister, springing too'soon, caught none. 

On the Wednesday morning, Joyce, waiting at the little gate for the 
rumbling laundry waggon, with the tidily folded clothes in the basket 
at her side, kept watchful eyes on the flowers for sight of the enemies. 
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She thought that one tall stock nodded more than it should in the morning 
breeze ; she suspected that a small alert-eyed creature was nibbling at 
its stem ; holding her breath, and raising both hands with fingers spread 
till they resembled claws, she moved, soft-footed, along the path toward 
the suspected mouse. She heard the rumble of wheels; she heard the 
clatter of hoofs stop at the gate ; but she did not turn from her pursuit ; 
the old man could wait, generally he liked to wait: she did not turn from 
her purpose, her body was taut with it. Through the sweetness of the 
flower bed she crept with no sound, and no hurry, till above the nodding 
stock she saw the grey small shadow far down under its spread leaves, 
where small white teeth nibbled in false security. 

She made a sound as she pounced, a sound in her throat that was like 
a release of the suspended breathing; the plant was thrown down, its 
stem split, as on hands and knees her spread fingers encountered the small 
live thing. 

She stood up panting and flushed, the limp mouse in her hand. 

““ T’ve never seen the like of that,’’ said a deep voice. Joyce looked 
up to see a young man leaning from the van, his mouth gaping in 
astonishment. 

“* They spoils the garden,” said she, throwing the mouse from her 
nonchalantly. 

“You looked for all the world like a great cat—I thought that afore 
ever I seed that ’twas a mouse you was aiming for.” 

“* Where’s old Tom, then ¢ ” 

“*T’ve got his job; he’s finished. No, I’ve never seen the like of that 
afore, and it gave me a funny feeling all down me spine—just as if I were 
the mouse.” 

-** Don’t talk up such nonsense; and here’s your basket,’”’ said the 
woman, not sure if this was flattering. 

‘* Let’s see your hands,” said the man. 

She held them out. 

‘* Just like other hands that’s seen a tidy lot of work, but awhile agone 
they looked like talons ; and you look soft enough, too, but awhile agone 
you looked cruel.” 

“*VYou’re fanciful—that’s what’s the matter with you,” said tle 
laughing woman as she helped to hoist up the hamper. She was definitely 
pleased now; it was not often that she had so much attention paid to her. 

The man was holding his reins, but he still looked at the woman as 
though he was fascinated. 

‘*T never felt like it afore,’”’ he said, speaking dreamily, “‘ and I 
won’t forget itin a hurry; when that squawk come ‘twas just like as if 
I’d squawked. ‘Spose I was over-interested.” 

He drove away slowly. Joyce went into the house, bent under the 
weight of the week’s mending. 

‘“‘ & stranger was he¢”’ said Hannah. ‘‘A proper nice-looking lad I 
thought.” 
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‘* Aye, all right to look at, but terrible weak,” said Joyce, laughing. 

‘* What’s come over you, that you’re all so sparkling ¢ ”’ 

‘‘T caught me first mouse, and I’m proud, that’s what it is, and the 
man, he saw me do it, and it gave him the shivers.” 

‘* Save us—fancy a growed-up man being that squeamish ! ”’ 

On Saturday afternoon the young driver of the laundry waggon 
strolled absently past the cottage. He was dressed in his best clothes, 
a blue scarf about his neck, a flower in his buttonhole. Twice he passed 
the cottage, and then he bent over the garden gate, to stare foolishly at 
the nodding flowers. 

Hannah saw him first ; she pulled her sister to the little window. 

‘* What impudence !—a man lollying over our gate.” 

“It’s him,” said Joyce. 

“Who ¢” 

‘“* The man who felt funny in his neck when I caught me first mouse.” 

‘* Go out and send him away then,” said Hannah ; ** we’re respect- 
able women ; we don’t want louts like that hanging about.” 

‘*T’ve come,’ said the man, as Joyce, quick-footed, drew near 
to him. 

‘* What for, then?” 

‘*T don’t know, but I had to come.’’ He was opening the gate; he 
stood near Joyce, smiling foolishly. 

She looked at him intently, her fingers spreading, her eyes brighten- 
ing ; her body seeming to tighten. 

“‘T’ve been thinking a goodish bit about that mouse,” he said 
awkwardly, ‘* and I can’t think how he didn’t get away.” 

““ He felt it in his bones and blood, and it made him all powerless.” 

The man shuddered; the woman put a quick hand on his coat 
sleeve. 

“* You see, it was just like this—so sudden.” 

The man looked at her hand. 

‘“T’m a lonely sort of chap; I lack company. What say to me 
strolling up this way come dark, and me and you walking a bit ¢ ” 

“* T’ll do that,’’ said the woman. 

““ And here’s a flower, if you’ve a mind to-have it,’’ said the man, 
taking the gay blossom from his buttonhole and giving it to her. 

Hannah was watching from the window. 

‘Had trouble with him, then?” she asked, when her sister came 
back. 

Joyce laughed. 

** None; he’s mine; I’ve fair caught him,” she said, stroking the red 
geranium with her spread fingers. 


A Polynesian Night’s Entertainment Il.) 


By PADRAIC COLUM. 


And now we can speak of Mo-e Mo-e, or at least we can speak of 
Mo-e Mo-e’s son. He grew up with a stepfather, for his mother had 
married again. Now, the stepfather was not always kind to Mo-e Mo-e’s 
son, and the boy was often punished by him. 

One day he said to his mother: ‘‘I will go in search of my real 
father.” ‘‘ Your father is dead and in the sea,’ said his mother. 
** Perhaps he is not,” said the boy. ‘‘ I will go in search of him, and 
I will bring with me the spear that my father left for me.” 

So he started off in search of Mo-e-Mo-e, his father. Now, when 
Mo-e Mo-e had been flung into the sea long before, he had gone down to 
the bottom. He lay there, for his slumber was still deep. The fish bit 
at him, but they did not awaken him, and the salt of the deep sea went 
into his skin. Still he lay there asleep. Then a thunderstorm came. 
He wakened up. He went to the surface of the sea. Then he swam to 
the shore. 

He had been made bald by the salt water that had got into his skin. 
His skin had been scraped off by the bites of the fishes. He crawled 
to a pig-pen, and there, he lay down. From that place he crawled to 
another place. There a wizard found him ; he gave Mo-e Mo-e medicine 
that cured him. 

_ Then he went back to his own home, to the place that he had first 
come from. He went on no more trips after that, and he took to sleeping 
like an ordinary man. 

And now his son, with the great spear of dark-red wood with the 
ridges of shark’s teeth upon it, went off in search of him. He came to 
the Island where Mo-e Mo-e had lived when his name was O-pel-e. 
He went down into the valley where O-pel-e had had his farm. 

The boy came to a field where a man was planting taro. He sat 
down to watch the man, holding the spear in his hands.. Two men came 
along. Seeing the spear that the boy held, they stopped and looked at 
it. ‘Is it not like the spear we carried when we took away the man 
who slept all the way in our canoe and all the time on the black stones 
of the temple ¢”’ one said to the other. ‘‘ It is the very same spear,” 
said the other. ‘‘ You left it down, and I was looking at it while I was 
telling you the story of Kamalo who went to the cave of the Shark-God.” 

“*T never heard the rest of that story,” said the first man, ‘‘and I 
should like to hear it.” 

The two sat together, and then the man who had been telling the 
story that Mo-e Mo-e had heard went on :— 

When Kamalo had told him all that had happened the Shark-God 
said to him: ‘‘ Go back to Kupa’s country and live there with his people. 
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But make ready a great offering for me—an offering of black pigs, white 
fowl, and red fish—and when the new moon comes take the offering into 
the temple-enclosure, and stay there until you see a cloud coming over 
the mountains of Lanai. And when you see that cloud, leave the temple- 
enclosure and get into your canoe and go out to sea.’”’” So Kau-hu-hu 
said; then he lay down in the cavern and went to sleep. Kamalo did 
not stay any longer ; he went quickly out of the cavern. 

He went back and he lived for a while under the cruel king who 
had destroyed his children and amongst the hard people that the king 
ruled over. He began to put together the offering for Kau-hu-hu the 
Shark-God, and by the time he had got all the black pigs and all the white 
fowl and all the red fish, the new moon had come. 

He took his offering to the temple-enclosure ; he left the black pigs 
and the white fowl and the red fish within, and he stood upon the black 
stones and he looked towards the mountains of Lanai. 

He heard the king beating upon his drum: it was to summon all 
his people to him. He heard the sound of the drum, but he did not go 
towards the king’s house; he stood upon the black stones that made 
the temple-enclosure, and he watched and he waited, moveless as the 
stone that he stood on. Louder and louder beat the king’s drum. The 
people all gathered at his house. Then Kamalo saw a speck of cloud 
over the mountains of Lanai. He watched and he saw it coming nearer 
and nearer. He left the place that he had been watching from and he 
went to the beach. 

As he went he saw the crowd of people that were gathered together 
by the king’s drum. They called to him, but he went past them. He 
came to the beach, and he pushed out in his canoe. 

When he looked back he saw that the end of the rainbow was now 
resting on the temple-enclosure, and he knew that the Shark-God had 
set a guard on the offering he had left there. The cloud was coming 
nearer, and it was growing bigger and bigger as it came. It made a dark- 
ness all over the land. 

Kamalo paddled beyond the reef, and he went far out to sea. Out 
of the darkness that covered the land there came a fearful storm: down 
poured the rain; the trees in the forest cracked and broke; the rivers 
suddenly filled up; as they rushed into the valley, trees, houses, and men 
were swept away and out to sea. Kamalo, in his canoe, saw the red- 
covered drum of the king go floating by. | That was the end of Kupa 
and his people. And if the spear that this young man holds in his hands 
be the same spear that I had when we were in the temple-enclosure the 
day I told you the beginning of the story, that spear is the only thing that 
has come out of his kingdom. 

Ka-le-lea then spoke up and said: ‘‘ Yes, this is the spear you 
carried on that occasion, for my father, Mo-e Mo-e, heard you tell the 
beginning of that story; he related it to my mother, who told it to me. 
And now I am seeking him; I am seeking that man, for he is my father.” 
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“If you are seeking the man who slept while we brought him to the 
temple, and slept there while we were making the preparations to sacrifice 
him, you have not far to go,” said the men. ‘‘ We have seen him since, 
and we know where he is.” ‘* And where is he ¢”” asked the boy. ‘‘ The 
man planting taro there,’’ said the men, ‘‘ is no other than he; he is 
O-pel-e, who came to be called Mo-e Mo-e.” 

Then the boy called out to the man who was planting taro in the 
field: ‘* Say, your rows of taro are crooked.’’ The man looked at his 
rows, and then he began to straighten them. But no matter how he 
straightened them, the boy would call out the same thing. Then the 
man said to himself; “‘ How strange this is! Here I have been doing this 
work night and day, and my rows were never made crooked before. Now 
it seems that I cannot make them straight.” Thereupon he quit working 
and went to the edge of the patch where the boy was standing, the great 
spear in his hands. ‘‘ Whose offspring are yous’ said he, when he 


looked at the boy and looked at the spear. ‘*‘ Yours,” said the boy; 
““ yours and Ka-li-koo-ka-lau-ae’s.” ‘‘ What name have you? ”’ said 
the man. ‘‘ I am Ka-le-lea,’’ said the boy. ‘‘ You have found me, 


my son,”’ said Mo-e Mo-e, and thereupon the two went into the house. 


The boy who came to Mo-e Mo-e, Ka-le-lea, is also known in our 
stories; in them he is called ‘‘ The Man who was Bold in his Wish,” 
and when you have lighted some more ku-kui nuts I will tell you how 
he came to get that name. 

When he grew up he became a fisherman, and he and another youth 
had a house together. Ke-ino was the other youth’s name. Now, when 
every other house would be dark, Ka-le-lea’s and Ke-ino’s would be 
lighted up. They would have gathered many ku-kui nuts, they would 
string them together, and they would light them up. And the light that 
Ka-le-lea and Ke-ino had in their house would be seen by travellers and 
watchmen and those who looked out of their houses at night. What was 
being done in the house where there was so much light, people wondered. 

Well, when Ka-le-lea and Ke-ino came into their house in the 
evening they would, first of all, partake of their evening meal. Then 
they would light the ku-kui nuts, and keep lighting them as they burned 
out. Then they would lie down on their mats, with their pillows under 
their heads, and they would look up at the roof, Ka-le-lea looking at 
the gable end, and Ke-ino looking at the end opposite. They would 
watch the mice running along the ridge-pole of the house. Then one 
would say to the other: ‘‘ Here are we, Ka-le-lea and Ke-ino, awake 
and with lights burning beside us. Let us keep watching the mice running 
along the ridge-pole of our house, and as we watch them let each of us 
tell out his wishes.” 

Then Ke-ino would say: ‘‘ Here is my wish. I wish tinat we may 
sleep until the first crowing of the cock, then waken up, and go into the 
field and pull up a root for fish-bait. Th2n go down to the beach, pound 
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the root, and set it for eel-bait. Then catch an eel, after having waited 
around the beach for a bit, go home with it and wrap it in banana-leaves. 
for cooking. Put it in the oven after a while. Then, at the second 
crowing of the cock, open the oven and put the eel one side to cool. Eat, 
after a while, until we have had enough. Then lie down on our mats, 
put the pillows under our heads, look up and watch the mice run along 
the ridge-pole of our house, and tell out our wishes. That is my wish, 
brother.” 

Then Ka-le-lea would say: ‘* It is a wish, but it is not a manly wish. 
Listen now, and I will tell out my wishes :”’ 

‘*T wish that we may eat King Ka-ku-hi-wewa’s dogs that bite the 
faces of the people. I wish that we may eat his hogs with the crossing 
tusks. I wish that we may eat the fat fish of his ponds. And when 
we have eaten all belonging to him, I wish that the king himself may 
prepare the drink for us, bring it to us, and put his own cup to our lips, 
And then, when we have eaten and drunken, I wish that the king send 
for his two daughters, have them brought in and have each of them marry 
one of us, and then have each couple go to Jive in a house that he has had. 
built for them. That is my wish, my brother, and I want you to know it.” 

But when Ka-le-lea would say this (and he would say it every night), 
Ke-ino would pull the mat over his face, and he would say: ‘‘ No, not 
that wish. Never let it pass your lips again. We will surely get killed 
on account of that wish.” 

Now the king whom Ka-le-lea had spoken of was at that time engaged 
in a war—the war of King Ka-hu-he-wewa against King Pueo-nui. He 
had won nothing so far in the war, and he was becoming disheartened. 
His watchmen and his soldiers often saw the light in the house of Ka-le-lea 
and Ke-ino, and one day they told the king about it. 

Then the king sent his spy to see or hear what was going on in that 
house. The spy stole up and lay outside. He heard Ke-ino tell his 
wish, and then he heard Ka-le-lea tell his. He heard nothing more ; 
before the first cock crew he stole away, leaving his dagger stuck at the 
entrance of the house to let Ka-le-lea and Ke-ino know that the king’s. 
servant had been there. 

When the spy came back to the king’s house, the king was there 
with his councillor beside him, and they were talking about what should 
be done to bring to some sort of an end the war against King Pueo-nui. 
Said the king when the spy came to them: ‘‘ What is happening in the 
house that I sent you to¢ ” 

Said the spy: ‘‘ This and this.” Thereupon he told all he had 
heard. When he spoke about Ka-le-lea’s wish the king became very 
angry. ‘‘ Because I am not winning the war,’’ he said, ‘‘ these people 
think they can make mock of me! Eat my dogs and my hogs and my 
fat fish, indeed! Have me prépare the drink for them and put my own 
cup to their mouths! And then my daughters in marriage to two 
such fellows! Tell me, my councillor, how I should have them slain ?’ 
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But the councillor was not for having Ka-le-lea and Ke-ino put 
to death in any way. ‘‘ Rather carry out the wish that the boldest of 
them spoke out,” he said. ‘‘ If anyone can help you in the war, it is 
that man. Send for both of them, and carry out the bold one’s wish 
to the very end. You have a wish, too: it is to win the whole Island 
for yourself. That man, believe me, is the one who can help you to 
have that wish of yours made real.” The king agreed at last to let 
Ka-le-lea and Ke-ino live, and he even agreed to carry out to its very 
end the wish that Ka-le-lea had made. He ordered his men to cut 
timber and build houses for the two fishermen and the wives he was 
going to give them, and after that he sent an officer with soldiers to bring 
Ka-le-lea and Ke-ino to him. 


Ke-ino was the first to waken up that morning. And when he 
went to the door he saw the dagger that was stuck at the entrance. Then 
‘he knew that the king’s servant had been listening in the night, and 
that he had heard all that had been said. ‘‘ We are going to be killed,” 
he said to Ka-le-lea; ‘‘ your terrible wish has been overheard, and the 
two of us are going to die for it.’’ 

But Ka-le-lea only stirred on the mat he was lying on; he didn’t 
even get up to go to the door. And then Ke-ino saw a company of 
people coming out of the king’s house. They carried axes. ‘‘ Here 
is our deaths,’”’ said Ke-ino. But the procession he saw was that of the 
king’s servants as they went towards the mountain to cut timbers for the 
two houses that were to be built, according to the councillor’s advice 
and the king’s orders, for himself and Ka-le-lea and the wives who were 
to be given to them—the king’s two daughters: 

Later on another procession came from the king’s house. This 
one came straight towards their house. The men were armed with spears, 
and the officers had on their shoulders cloaks of bright feathers, and 
their war-helmets were on their heads. Ke-ino said: ‘‘ Our deaths 
are now close to us.” But all that Ka-le-lea answered was: ‘‘ Keep 
your eye on them.” 

He did not move until then. Then he rose up from the mat he 
had been sleeping on, and he took up his club. He went outside, and 
by this time the armed men had come up. The officer said: ‘* We have 
come to take you two before the king.” -Ka-le-lea said never a word, 
but with his great club he struck the house a mighty blow, and he 
scattered its thatch and its timbers in all directions. 

Then, very much to their surprise, Ka-le-lea and Ke-ino were put 
into a litter and carried on the shoulders of the soldiers. They were 
brought before the king. | They were served according to the wish of 
Ka-le-lea ; the dogs and the hogs and the fat fish were given them to eat ; 
the king prepared the drink for them, and in his own cup he brought it 
to Ka-le-lea and Ke-ino. And when they had drunken, the king’s 
daughters were brought before them. One was wed to Ka-le-lea, and the 
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other was wed to Ke-ino. And then each couple was given a house to 
live in, a house that the king had had built for them in a single day. 

Ka-le-lea, the one who had uttered the bold wish, was not seen 
much after that. He stayed in the house that had been given him. Ke-ino 
was the one who was around all the time. And the king took Ke-ino 
and made him an officer, and gave him a feather cape for his shoulders 
and a war helmet to go on his head. After that Ke-ino went into the 
fight with a company of men; every day he won a victory. But for all 
that, the war still went on. 

Ka-le-lea stayed in the house all day with his wife, the king’s daughter. 
He had no war helmet, no feather-cape, and he never took a company 
of men out to battle. Ke-ino was the great man now, and Ka-le-lea 
was never spoken of. 

Still the war went on. But after the first crow of the cock, a man 
with a great club used to go to Ha-la-wa, where the officers and chiefs 
of Pueo-nui’s army were, and do battle with them. This the man did every 
day. He would come upon a company of them, and fight with them, 
striking right and left with his club. He would slay them all. Then 
he would gather up their feather capes and their war helmets, and he would 
run, run away. The fighting chiefs were all killed by him, and Pueo-nut’s 
army melted away. There were stories about how the chiefs were killed 
in the early morning, and of how their feather capes and their war helmets 
were taken away. No one knew the warrior who fought with them and 
overcame them. But the king was sure that Ke-ino was the one who did 
it all. 

When the last of Pueo-nut’s fighting chiefs was killed, an end came 
to the war, and Pueo-nui gave his lands and his kingdom to King Ka-ku- 
he-wewa. And that very morning, as the stranger warrior who had 
done battle with the chiefs, was running back, he was seen by a watchman 
in the light of the early morning. The watchman flung a spear at the 
running man. It struck him on the arm, just above the wrist. He kept 
on running. The spear had a hook, and the watchman knew that it 
would bz hard for the warrior to draw it out of the flesh of his arm. 

And now the king made up his mind to give a great reward to 
Ke-ino, and to get rid of Ka-le-lea, the fellow whom no one had ever 
seen outside his house. He made a proclamation, declaring his victory 
in the war, and telling how much of it was due to his son-in-law, Ke-ino. 
And everyone was satisfied, for everfone was sure that Ke-ino had won 
the war. Everyone, that is, except the king’s councillor and the watch- 
man who had flung the spear at the running man. The watchman 
kept on saying that it was not Ke-ino, but another man who had slain 
the fighting chiefs of Pueo-nui’s army and had carried off their feather 
capes and their war-helmets. 

The councillor advised the king to bring all his people together, 
men, women, and children. All came to a place near the king’s house, 
all but those who fell down and who were not able to get up again. ‘‘ Are 
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all your people here, O King ¢ ” asked the councillor. ‘‘ All are here,” said 
the king, ‘‘ except that fellow, Ka-le-lea. He is asleep at home. His 
father, they say, was a good sleeper, and my son-in-law takes after his 
father.” ‘‘ Nevertheless,” said the councillor, ‘‘ send for him, and bring 
him here.” 

Then Ka-le-lea was sent for. He came and he saw all the people 
gathered before the king’s house. He saw Ke-ino there in great state, with 
bright feather cape on his shoulders and a war-helmet on his head. He 
looked at Ke-ino and Ke-ino looked at him. |The watchman who had 
been looking at all who came saw him, and he made a sign to the 
councillor. 

Then said the councillor to the king: ‘‘ Send to this man’s house, 
and have a search made in it. And all that your men find hidden in it 
have them brought here.” Men were sent to Ka-le-lea’s house. They 
returned with feather capes and war helmets enough to make a great pile. 
And then the watchman pointed to Ka-le-lea’s arm, and showed the hook 
of a spear in the flesh of it. 

And when the watchman told of how he had flung his spear at the 
warrior who had slain the last of Pueo-nui’s fighting chiefs, it was seen 
by all that Ka-le-lea, and not Ke-ino, was the man who had won the war. 
After that he was made the king’s chief officer. But he did nothing 
against Ke-ino, who came to serve under him. 

And this is the story of Mo-e Mo-e’s son, Ka-le-lea. Soon after 
Ka-ku-he-wewa died. Ka-le-lea came to rule in his stead, for all the 
people clamoured to have over them THE MAN WHO WAS BOLD 
IN HIS WISH. 


Laoithe Cumainn. 


III... 

Fuar do féin an croidhe tinn, 

do chuireas triom rinn mo dhearc. 
fuaras a dheimhin uaim féin 

nach i bhfaillighe théid searc. 
Eagcéir nach aigedrainn air, 

mar ta an croidhe do thail mna 
eisean féin do rad an seirc, 

Beag mas caointe a bheith mar ta. 


Admhaim fés nach beadhgfainn leis, 
an croidhe luath-so im leith chli; 

aithbhear dé-san nfor dhligh mé, 
edlas damh ni hé do-ni. 


Reagar a leas drud mo shu, 
ataid siad ag sigh mo neirt, 

reanna mo dhearc ag dul trinn, 
is orra féin do-nid beirt. 


Foghlach damhsa mo dhearc féin 
is dearc eile, gibé hi; 

fada mo phian, gearr mo 1a, 
6n lucht uilc-se ata ar mo thi. 


Leaca bhaindearg is braoi dhubh, 
aghaidh thintidhe is ucht fuar, 
luid do reannaibh a rosg gcorr 
do rad aladh orm, mo nuar. 


Arm diobhraigtheach nar dhoirt m’fhuil 
siar trém chroidhe do chuir si, 
éinbhean is luige fan mbioth, 
mo neart uile ciodh far shni¢ 


Torchair mile romham riamh 
don ghalar-so, is iad slan, 
taothas féin mar gach fear dhiobh, 
teagmhaid neithe bhios i ndan. 


Ainm fir acht gan uathadh ann 
1 dtosach mo rann ata; 

a dhuine ar a bhfuil ’na shnaidhm, 
féach ar deireadh“ainm na mna. 


[Source : 23 D4, p. 62. A lover’s complaint that his heart has been mortally wounded 
by the sight of his lady. 

At the end of the poem the author explains that his own name will be found by taking 
the first letter of each of the quatrains, and that of his lady by teking the last letter of the same. 
This gives the narhes Fearflatha and Caitir‘na respectively. For the solution of the 
acrostic I a to eek Prof. Bergin. 

MS. readings: 1. 5, eigearuinn ; 1. 6, thoil; 1. 13, druid; 1. 15, thr n; 1. 23, da rosc; 
1. 27, mbith ; 1. 28, shnimh ; 1. 29, torchar, romhamh a bx32, teagmhuid na wolchens 

dF. O/;RAHILEY, 


AN OLD GNUR. 
By 
EDWIN MORROW. 
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Shakespeare’s Lost Characters. 


By W. J. LAWRENCE. 


TOPIA is a contradiction in terms, so remote are the chances of 
human perfectibility. People sometimes think they could have 
attained greater happiness had they lived in an earlier age, since far-off 
hills are green, but, if the miracle could be brought about and their long- 
ings were gratified, they would find much to their discomfiture that they 
had only changed the pain. There were many drawbacks and imper- 
fections in the Augustan age of English literature, and to one vicious 
habit on the part of the Elizabethan players is due a serious loss to the 
world’s dramatic heritage. 

Burbage, Alleyn, and their class were the true archetypes of that 
audacious latter-day sapper to whom nothing was sacred. They inspired 
the moulding of golden idols only to mar their beauty by disfiguring 
them after a time with feet of clay. In other words, they kept the living 
drama in a perpetual state of flux and seldom allowed even a masterpiece 
to solidify. To let well alone was a wholly repugnant principle. Whether 
or not it called for amendment—and the mere fact of survival argues 
against the necessity—a play about to be re-introduced to the notice of 
the public after lying a lustrum or so on the shelf was commonly placed 
in the hands of some more or less expert theatrical cobbler for alteration 
and repairs. § The original author may or may not have been living at 
the time, but it would appear that the players got out of the habit of 
employing him on the job owing to his sensible protestations about good 
work being spoiled. And the unfortunate part of the affair was that 
they were in a position to ignore his wishes, since, once he had made his 
market and got his money, he had no further control over the creations 
of his brain. 

What happened to the unfortunate piece when it fell into the remorse- 
less hands of the play-patcher depended largely on the circumstances of 
the moment. Sometimes it was adjudged too long, sometimes too short : 
it might possibly present a profusion of minor characters such as, even 
with ‘‘ doubling” (and ‘‘ doubling’ then was a regular theatrical 
practice), would prove beyond the capabilities of the company. Now 
and again sheer caprice held sway, and all sorts of mysterious things 
happened. Occasionally the play was given an entirely different ending. 
With the cutting and slashing and piecing, minor characters frequently 
disappeared, though not always without leaving some faint trace of their 
former existence. 

It was not the practice of the Elizabethan age for publication to 
tollow immediately after production, and the curse of the prevailing mania 
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for revision was that many an original manuscript of a sterling play 
disappeared for good before the play reached the printer’s hands. That 
is the secret of most of the imperfections and inconsistencies in Shakespeare. 
Several of his plays have come down to us in their ultimate (and, therefore, 
painfully sophisticated) form. Not that the master did not indulge in 
some revision of his own work in the earlier days of his creative activity. 
Nor is it for us to complain on that score: the father is entitled to correct 
his child. But the tinkering at Shakespeare’s texts which took place 
in the years immediately following his retirement to Stratford—that is 
a different pair of shoes. 

Here and there we find traces in the works of the Supreme Dramatist 
of minor characters which for a brief hour fretted and strutted on the 
boards and then were heard no more. Perchance this slaughter of the 
innocents was greater than can now be estimated ; it was the business 
of the reviser to cover up his tracks, and he generally knew his business. 
Now and again, however, in working on the old prompt-book, he would, 
by some oversight, omit to delete or alter a criminatory textual allusion 
or a less criminatory stage direction. (The latter, of course, told the 
audience nothing: its revelations were for posterity.) Whenever we 
find a named character coming on with others and failing to break silence, 
especially a named character which does not otherwise take part in 
the play, and whenever we find characters familiarly referred to and 
never putting in an appearance, in such cases we may rest pretty certain 
that the pruning knife has been vigorously wielded. 

Revision of ‘* The Taming of a Shrew”’ by a second hand is proved 
by an ugly oversight. | Amidst the hurly-burly of his noisy, carefully 
staged-managed home-coming, Petruchio sends for ‘‘his cousin 
Ferdinand,” explaining in an aside to his wearied lady that he is ‘‘ one, 
Kate, that you must kiss and be acquainted with.” But, whatever happened 
in the beginning, the poor shrew in her later stage-life never got that 
kiss. Ferdinand not only fails to materialise, but sends no apology for 
his remissness. We are left to surmise that he had gone off in spontaneous 
combustion while Petruchio was engaged on his unconventional wooing. 

So, too, in that much-altered play, ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ we learn that 
Antonio’s son was in the assailed vessel, and must, of course, have landed 
with the others, seeing that Prospero, after giving them the fright of their 
lives, took care that nobody should be injured by the storm. Yet, wonder- 
ful to say, we see nothing of him. 

Less accusative, though equally revealing to those able to read the 
portents, is the evidence to be found scattered here and there in dis- 
regarded stage directions. The fact that in ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” 
Antenor comes on on three occasions without condescending to open his 
mouth 1s fairly good proof that, whatever his earlier office, in the later 
version of the play he had absolutely no place. To admit as much, 
however, is also to concede that Pandarus’s description of him in the 
first act must also have gone by the board : otherwise we have the absurdity 
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of a character being distinguished as “a shrewd wit’ and demonstrating 
that quality by his silence. If Antenor really remained, he must have 
been the enviable possessor of a most sagacious nod, and as such formed 
the prototype of Burleigh in ‘‘ The Critic.” But one has the uneasy 
suspicion that with the quenching of his sparks of wit the world has lost 
the purge that that ‘‘ shrewd fellow,’ Shakespeare, gave to Ben Jonson 
and made him ‘“‘ bewray his credit.” 

When *‘ Much Ado About Nothing” was first presented, Hero 
had a visible mother whose name was Innogen, but the poor lady was 
fated to have but a short career. The curious will seek in vain in modern 
editions of the play for any trace of her, but in the first quarto there are 
clear indications of her transitory course. At the beginning of the first 
act, and again at the beginning of the second, she comes on with the other 
characters, only on both occasions to remain as mute as an oyster. Which 
means that already, in 1600, she ranked among the things that Time 
crams ruthlessly into his wallet. 

Shakespeare, doubtless, got the name Innogen from the old play 
of ‘* Locriné,” in which it is borne by Brutus’ wife, one of those exasperat- 
ing people who are much talked of in plays and who disappoint expectation 
by never putting in an appearance. Evidently the word had for him 
some of the abiding charm which Mesopotamia had for the pious old 
lady, for, when forced by hard circumstance to consign Hero’s mother 
to an early grave, he treasured it in his memory, and, when he came to 
write ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ bestowed it on that gracious lady of royal descent, 
who ‘‘ chose an eagle and did avoid a puttock.’’ The proof of this is that 
Simon Forman, the astrologer, in describing the play in his diary after 
seeing one of its early performances, speaks of the much-tried heroine 
as ‘‘ Innogen.” How the slight alteration came subsequently to be 
made in the name, whether by accident or design, must remain a problem. 
For once the printer must be given the benefit of the doubt. Though the 
players of Shakespeare’s day were not at all given to the distinctively 
latter-day vice of mumbling, and spoke with a round mouth, one should 
be disposed to think that Forman’s ears had deceived him were it not 
for the circumstance that an analogous transfer is to be found in the 
poet’s works. 

In ‘ All’s Well That Ends Well ” there was originally a 
character called Violenta, which, under subsequent revision of the text, 
disappeared from the play. A modest tombstone to her memory will 
be found in the opening direction of Act III., Sc. 5. But, rising superior 
to the theosophists of the present hour, who are capable only of preaching 
reincarnation, Shakespeare practised it.  Violenta eventually had rebirth 
in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” only, however, to become known to fame as Viola. 
Why some ungallant reviser should have shorn her so callously of a 
syllable is one of those things which, as Lord Dundreary would say, *‘ no 
fellow can understand.” What we do know is that the miscreant left 
his muddy footprints behind him. He forgot to erase the ‘‘ Enter 
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Violenta,’’ which stares at us from Act I., Scene 5, of the Folio, our only 
authority, as ill-luck would have it, for the text. 

There are other curious traces of his tinkering. In Shakespeare’s 
day, when programmes, like the child-souls in ‘‘ The Blue Bird,’’ were 
waiting for their summons into the world, it was essential for the proper 
understanding of the play that a character on first coming on should either 
name himself—as we find Security doing in ‘‘ Eastward Ho ”—or be 
addressed by his full style and title by another. Yet in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
as we have it, Viola remains in the ranks of the anonymous (or perhaps 
one should say of the pseudonymous) almost to the end of the comedy. 


On a Japanese Print. 


Below the branches of the larch and fir 

The ink-blue lake is ruffled by the stir 

Of mimic breakers ; soon the cone-strewn path 
Drops down from mountain-stream and bracken rath 
To where the western wind at the lake’s edge 
Whispers among the sedge. 

Barefoot they cross the bridge of logs to reach, 
These brother poets of Shang, a golden beach 
Girt round by emerald rush, and there they make 
Boats of pine bark, for whose white sails they take 
Fair leaves of paper poem-inscribed. Go ride 
Unchartered, little boats, the amber tide. 

So drift their dreams on wings of song unfurled 


To an unheeding world. 


MONA PRICE. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS 


FOR A PLAY CALLED 


“William John Jamieson,” 


Now being written by GERALD MacNAMARA 
(Author of ‘‘ Thompson in Tir-na-nOg”’). 


Characters in the Play : 


William John Jamieson 56 .» A Teetotal Farmer. ; 

Agnes Ann as oe .. His Daughter (secretly in love with Capt. the Hon. 
Hector Montgummery). 

Capt. the Hon. Hector sacbei faeranil .. Secret but unfaithful lover of Agnes Ann. 


Samuel James .. Her faithful Brother. 

Lord Hugh Montgummery 5x5 .. A tyrannical Landowner. 

Nicholas Skinner .. ac .- His unscrupulous Agent (called by the witty 
peasantry “ Ould Nick ’”’ and “ Skin the Goat”). 

Old Davy ae are -» The Daft “ Postie.’ 

Mr. Stubbs 5 ait .. A Bad-debt Collector. 

Dolly Dashwood .. as .- An Adventuress, brazenly in love with Capt. the 
Hon. Hector Montgummery. 

Bolton a a Se .. A Hangman. 

Dropkins ... 50 .. His Assistant. 

Re. Mr. McBride .. ag ae eee to the dissenting inmates of the County 

aol. 


A Blind Fiddler. 
County and District Inspectors, R.U.C., Soldiers, Policemen, Reporters, Labourers, etc., etc. 


None of the characters in this play are taken from real life; the Author hopes to make 
this obvious as the play proceeds. 
The action of the play takes place in the County of Down, Northern Ireland. 


Time—The present. 


1st Act—Outside the Jamiesons’ cottage (on a Monday morning). 
2nd Act—Inside of ditto (on a Sabbath evening). 

ard Act—Love’s loney (on a limelight night). 

4th Act—Downpatrick Gaol (8 a.m.). 


Having dealt exhaustively in the last two articles with the ‘‘ Characters ” 
and the ‘‘ Scenery ”’ of the play, we now come to the final—‘* Production.” 


PRODUCTION. 

It has been said (we will mention no names) that ‘‘ The play’s 
the thing.” 

Let us hope that the author of those words said them in the heat 
of passion, for never was there such a fallacy. 

‘** The Production’s the thing.” 

We grant that an author is necessary—at the outset; but, after all, 
he is only what might be termed a “‘ starter’’—that’s all 

Any old play is grist to the perfect producer’s mill. 

Authors should be read, not: seen. 
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No self-respecting producer allows an author to attend rehearsals. 

They have a narrow outlook on life; they—unlike the producer— 
can only see one thing at atime. They are unpractical, poetical, dreamy, 
self-centred—in fact, a d—d nuisance. 

Authors are only tolerable when they are dead. 

Any producer will tell you this. 

(N.B.—These remarks do not apply to the author’s private life.) 

Some one calls out, ‘‘ What about Shakespeare ¢” 

Our reply to that is ‘‘ What about him yourself ¢” 

Who knows anything definite about Shakespeare -—Nobody. 

Hundreds of ‘‘ Lives’ of Shakespeare have been written, each one 
contradicting the other and vice versa. 

The greatest Shakesperomaniacs cannot agree even to the spelling 
of the man’s name. 

There is a high-brow Shakesperian Society in Boston who declares 
that he never wrote the plays at all—that they were the work of an outsider 
called Bacon from Chicago. 

All that we are positive about regarding Shakespeare is—that he 
resembled Hall Caine. 

The writing of modern plays is done in this way :— 

(1) The author gets an old book out of a free library and selects a plot. 

(2) From another book he picks out suitable characters and fits 
them out with speeches. 

(3) He decides, after the play is complete, whether he will have it 
a one, two, three, or four-act play. 

(4) He shows it to his friends, who will not think much of it until— 

(5) He gets it type-written. 

(6) He submits it to a producer. 

(7) If it is accepted and ‘‘ catches on” he has to make a speech on 
the first night. 

There is nothing else to it. 

Any person who has passed through Oxford, Cambridge, or Sand- 
hurst with military honours can write a play. 

Although the playwright’s art is simple, yet there are little techni- 
calities which, if not observed, will call down censure from the producer, 
as per example :— 

(1) Must not allow characters leave the stage and return in the same 
scene if they say they have been to America in the interval. 

(2) The consistency of each character must be maintained. 

William John Jamieson is a God-fearing man who in the first act 
uses these words: 

Wm. J. J—Well, David, I was deeply impressed with the sermon 
last Sabbath morning, and I hope that you also profited by the preacher’s 
words. He gave forth some truths which should have sunk deep into the 
hearts of his hearers, both young and old. God grant that the seed may 
bring forth an abundant harvest. 
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Avoid giving a speech to the same old man when he is addressing 
Capt. the Hon. Hector Montgummery in the following act, in such words 
as these : 

Wm. J. J.—God curse you for a b—y militiaman. Get out of my 
house—out ! out, to hell before I pull the neck out of ye. 

This speech, whilst forceful, dramatic, and crisp, is lacking in character 
observation. 

Wm. John Jamieson, as an elder of the church, would not have 
addressed the Captain thus. 

After a few words on propaganda we will leave the author to his 
own devices. 


PROPAGANDA. 


Nothing weakens a play so much as obvious propaganda. 

There are some plays, of course, which conceal this—plays such 
as ‘‘ Our Boys ” and ‘‘ Charlie’s Aunt,’’ but in these the propaganda has 
been so well concealed that it does not strike the audience at the time— 
years may roll by ere it is discovered—if then. 

Propaganda playwrights are bribed—they are not paid for their work. 

Here is an example of obvious propaganda: In the last act (the 
execution scene) Bolton, the hangman, after the ‘‘ last post ” is sounded, 
steps to the edge of the scaffold, and with one hand resting on the rail, 
and the other raised for silence, makes this speech : 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

I cannot let an opportunity like the present slip by without giving 
my testimony or rather my opinion, on this dastardly murder. 

I admit I am not a speaker, I am a simple hangman earning my 
bread from day to day—I am one of yourselves. 

But, if I have not been endowed with the gift of oratory, I have 
at least a cause at heart which fills me with enthusiasm. 

During my short stay in Tullylush I have made it my business to 
make enquiries in order to discover what force had driven this young 
man to commit such a heinous crime. Friends, it was drink. 

Wm. J. J.—It’s a lie! 

High Sheriff—Order ! ! 

Bolton—Ah, my friend, I can sympathise with you—I am a father 
also. Who but a father can conceive the anguish of your broken heart ¢ 
Drink was the cause. (Murmur.) Friends, if you doubt my words see 
how the culprit trembles. Friends, the man is in the jiggs. (Commotion.) 

More than enough time has been spent on the author; we will now 
proceed to the subject of this article. 


LO. THE PRODUCER, 


Let it be assumed that we are addressing one who has had no previous 
experience of the stage—one with an unbiassed mind as to stage-craft-— 
1° with an absorbent brain. 
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He must have a course of training in the front of the house—he must 
pay for his experience. 

He must see all types of plays from every angle—from the gallery 
as well as the pit. 

Naturally, for the first few performances he will be blinded by the 
gold leaf and carried away by the music of the band; he will do foolish 
things, such as applauding after the overture, but as time goes on, and 
he is producing plays, he will dispense with the orchestra and instruct 
his carpenter to give three knocks with a mallet—this is more artistic— 
and cheaper. 

After spending the winter seeing the London and provincial shows, 
he is now prepared to go behind the scenes. 

This cannot be done for money, but it may be done for love. 

A temporary love affair with the leading lady will get one the entree 
to any of the metropolitan theatres. 

To successfully accomplish this one must be prepared to buy 
chocolates, pearls, diamonds, and furs in season. 

The lady does not expect one to be in her dressing-room ail the time, 
so one can have many opportunities of mixing with the hands on the stage. 

In wandering about behind the scenes there are a few unwritten 
rules of etiquette which must be observed : 

(1) Keep your hands off the switch-board ; many a thoughtless person 
has beem put out for this, or electrocuted. 

(2) Don’t cut peep-holes in the scenery. 

(3) Don’t speak to the stage-manager when a scene is being “* set 
or ‘* struck.” 

(4) If the fireman rebukes you for smoking a cigarette, put it out 
at once. Don’t say: ‘‘ What about that fellow with the cigar?” ‘* That 
fellow with the cigar” is probably the highly-paid ‘‘ Juvenile lead ’’ who 
is ‘* goin’ on ” to claim his uncle’s estates. 

The producer in embryo must be prepared for many shocks behind 
the scenes. 

He will be whispering to someone when a crash of iron stayrods 
will stop his heart. Don’t say ‘‘Hush!’’ It is only the bailiff being 
thrown downstairs. 

At another time he may be deeply interested in a young actress 
recounting her previous triumphs (mistaking him for a journalist), when, 
without warning, she will utter a piercing scream and rush ‘‘ up-stage.”’ 

He must not follow or try to assist her; if he listens he will hear 
something like this : 

‘“‘Ha! ha! Sir Jasper Driftwood, so you thought to escape me— 
Villain |” 

We would not recommend this type of play, unless it is played in 
Russian. 

He must not be susceptible to the flattery of an actress—it means 
nothing to her and might mean money to him. 


+? 
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Say he is walking along a corridor, when a beautiful lady stops him 
at her open door: ‘‘ Hush! I must go. Good-bye. When I have 
become a famous actress you must come and see me.” 

‘* Certainly, my dear lady, I x 

‘* Hush! Don’t tell Trigorin anything when you see him.” 

** T’ll not say a word.” 

‘* Hush! I love him—I love him passionately—I love him to 
despair.” 

‘* O, well, of course, in that case I’ll ——” 

(She leans her arm on his shoulder.) 

‘* Have you forgotten how pleasant the old times were¢ What a 
gay, bright, gentle, pure life we led¢ Do you remember?” (trying 
to break away). ‘‘ Well, really ‘* Listen, all men and beasts, lions, 
eagles and quails, horned stags, geese, spiders, silent fish, starfish from 
the sea, and creatures invisible to the eye—in a word, life—all, all life, 
completing the dreary sound set before it, has died out at last.” 

**T don’t quite a 

“* Be quiet !—A thousand years have passed since the earth last bore 
a living creature on its breast, and the unhappy moon now lights her 
lamp in vain. No longer are the cries of the storks heard in the 
meadows, or the drone of beetles in the groves of limes.” 

Voice in passage—Beginners for the second act, ple—e—ase ! 

(He is embraced impetuously and forsaken.) 

** For the love of Mike.” 


He has now gone through his apprenticeship of three years ‘‘* before 
and behind the mast,’”’ as it were. He is ‘‘ au fait” with everything 
pertaining to the stage. 

There are no flies on him. 

He has all the technical terms at his finger-tips—long lines, short 
lines, hard lines, sky borders, flats, cut cloths, wood wings, screw eyes, 
spot limes, etc., etc. 

By this time he can act any male part and some female parts. He 
can paint scenery, wipe a joint, switch lights on and off, turn the handle 
of the rain box, ring down the curtain, and smoke cigars. 

He is the handy-man of the stage. Let us have a look at him at his 
first rehearsal of ‘‘ William John Jamieson.” 

He has “‘ called ” it for rr o’clock-a.m., and is there on the bat. 


He sits down to his roll-top desk with the ‘‘ script,’’ every word of 


which he has off by heart—a blue pencil behind each ear and call-boys 
at his elbows. 


A sharp rap on the desk and the boys salute. 


Boy, send the company on in the order of their salaries—ladies 
first, of course. 


This is done like machinery. 
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** Ladies and gentlemen, have you all got your unemployment cards ¢ 
Anyone who hasn’t got one will soon require it. Numbers, please.” 

The company call out their numbers in different tones of voice. 

Boy, clear the stage and call beginners for the first act—lift your feet. 

The members of the company go off and hold a meeting of protest 
in the green-room. 

The protest is amongst themselves, however, and they return to the 
stage when called. 

If the producer does not continue to keep a tight rein on his company 
he might as well be an actor himself. 

Our perfect producer knows his company at the end of the first 
rehearsal and treats them as they deserve. 


SCENE AT THE SECOND REHEARSAL. 


Dropkins (the hangman’s assistant)—Look here, old chap, you 
must get the author to change my words in the last act. 

Producer—Why ¢ 

Drop.—Because they’re pointless—wont get across. 

Prod.—Across what ¢ 

Drop.—The footlights, of course. 

Prod.—And who the devil wants you to get across the footlights ¢ 
Go back to your roost, you barn-stormer. 


‘Capt. Monty.—This is awfully mushy stuff I’ve got to do—fright- 
fully melodramatic. May I make a suggestion? 
Prod.—Mr. McBride, would you be so good as to shut your face. 


' The principal lady who plays Agnes Ann approaches the desk. 

Agnes Ann—It’s awfully sweet of you to give me the principal part. 
I think I can make a success of it if I’m allowed to select my own costumes. 

Prod.—You have seen my designs ¢ 

Agnes Ann—O yes, but I would look an awful frump in the last act. 

Prod.—What’s the matter with it¢ Aren’t you supposed to be in 
mourning. 

Agnes Ann—But there is mourning and mourning. Now, I have 
an idea—a chic thing I saw in Madame Tussaud’s 

Prod.—Mary Queen of Scots, I suppose ¢ 

Agnes Ann—Yes. However did you guess ¢ 

Prod.—Look here, Miss Mary Anderson, my Jo John, you have 
got to do as I tell you or hop it—see. (Exit Agnes Ann in tears.) 

And another thing, Miss Johnston, I notice that you haven’t washed 
behind your ears this morning. Don’t let this occur again. 


This seems harsh treatment, but it is the only way to ensure discipline 
on the boards. 
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William John himself will be a source of trouble if he is not properly 
snaffled. 

The man who has been chosen for this part is more than elderly—he 
has in his time ‘‘ played many parts.” 

He wears an overcoat at rehearsals for reasons best known to himself. 
Affects fur on his collar and cuffs, and carries a malacca cane with a 
tassel. 

At one time he played Roland to Irving’s Oliver. 

He can recite Shakespeare from cover to cover, and all the railway 
junctions in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

He snuffs, smokes cigars, and cheroots, drinks whiskey and soda, and 
eats oysters whether there is an R in the month or not. 

He backs horses both ways, plays cards, billiards, entertains at night- 
clubs, and would have been divorced many times if he ever had been 
married. 

He is now learning his part of William John Jamieson, the church. 
elder. 

He walks slowly and heavily down to the producer’s desk; with one 
knee bent, his left hand thrust into his waistcoat, clutching his script, he 
says impressively: ‘* Laddie, I Sa 

The producer blows a policeman’s whistle, and W. J. J. is escorted 
to the street. 

When the producer comes to a “‘ lights” rehearsal he will find 
himself up against the greatest shark on the stage—the electrician. 

The stage electrician considers himself the all-important note in the 
whole dramatic scheme. 

Probably this is due to the consciousness that it is in his power to 
leave the theatre in darkness or set it all on fire. 

His knowledge of acoustics, light and heat is supernatural. 


SCENE BETWEEN THE PERFECT PRODUCER AND THE 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Producer—Mr. Switcher. 

Switcher—Yes, sir. (He takes the producer to be a greenhorn.) 

Prod.—I want, in the first scene of the last act 

Swit.—The courthouse scene. 

Prod.—Please don’t interrupt. I want the lights to go out suddenly 
when the judge puts on the black cap. 

Swit.—A ‘‘ black out,’’ sir? 

Prod.—A black cap. This must last only ten seconds, then I want 
all lights full on again. 

Swit.—-It can’t be done, sir. 

Prod.—Why not¢ It must be done. 
Swit.—Well, of course, if you take the responsibility I’ll let you have 
it, Sif. 
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Prod.—What do you mean ¢ 

Swit.—Well, sir, it’s like this—if I give you a “‘ black out” I can’t 
give you full lights for ten minutes. 

Prod.—What’s to hinder you ¢ 

Swit. (with a pitying look)—Well, when I give you a ‘‘ black out” 
my sparking plug is running on a low gear, depending altogether on its 
own differential which would fuse the short circuit. 

Prod.—Well, what about it¢ -If your short circuit did fuse, all 
you’ve got to do is—pull out your throttle, lower the pressure on the 
magneto, cut off your high frequency dynamos, oscillate your secondary 
circuits, and turn out the installation. The thing can be done in a jiffy. 
Now, then, look sharp—the stage waits. 


SUPERS. 


Do not confuse ‘‘ super ’”’ with ‘* super-man.” The training of 
the company and staff of stage hands is a mere kindergarten compared 
with the training of one super. 

It is said that the super when “‘ resting” can sing a good song in 
a pub., beat a policeman, and otherwise behave in a rational manner ; 
but once he enters the stage door his limbs become ossified, his feet and 
hands enlarge—in fact, he becomes a burden to himself and those who are 
responsible for him. 

Strictly speaking, the training of a super is outside the province of 
a producer. 

It is a ring-master’s job. 
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“Lugete, o Veneres Cupidinesque.” 


—Catullus. 
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The Maker of Images. 


By P. J. O'CONNOR DUFFY. 


ARACH, the smith, dwelt in Galilee, on the road from Nazareth to 
Nain and Samaria. He was a middle-aged Jew of the tribe of David. 
Upright in character, and of gentle nature, the tall, strong smith was much 
esteemed by his neighbours. His quiet self-effacement, indeed, moved 
not a few of them to a secret compassion for one who in his great strength 
was so child-like and retiring. Besides, they knew that the hand of the 
Lord had touched him, and stricken him, though he made no moan to 
them. And of late they saw him as one more than ever to be pitied ; 
a lonely man, and sorrowful, with eyes of resignation, and features sharpened 
by suffering. Sara, his wife, was but five days buried ; and in the house 
beside his shadowy smithy there were now only himself and his one son, 
who was blind. 

The afflicted boy was a slim lad of fifteen, with a delicate frame 
and Jewish features of a refined and noble cast. His forehead was broad 
and thoughtful, knitted a little as if with effort to understand that which 
he could not see, and seeming very white beneath the glossy darkness 
of his curling hair. His handsome face, scarcely marred by the sightless 
eyes, wore repeatedly that tender smile which seems to be wistful, but 
may rather hint the mysterious joy of a vision more spiritual than that of 
the outer eye. 

Yet he dreamed often of the beauty of the world. He imagined it 
musically, in his memory of his mother’s voice; in the deep, friendly 
tones of the smith ; in the minstrelsy of the birds and of running waters ; 
in the singing winds and the fragrant breath of flower and herb. There 
came to him musically some hinting of earth’s loveliness, when he played 
upon his beloved lute, of which Simon, his neighbour, had taught him 
mastery; and he proved an apt pupil, for, as a blessed compensation 
for his blindness, his sense of hearing was strangely and subtly discerning. 
He loved music. A harsh tone caused him pain. His own voice was 
sweet and clear as the note of a silver bell; and nothing gave Barach 
such pleasure as to sit through the evenings in the little grey house beside 
the smithy, listening to the blind boy as he sang the old Hebrew melodies 
to the golden strains of the lute. 

Striking was the affection that existed amongst those three—Barach, 
his son, and Simon, the image-maker, who modelled in clay and wax the 
little figures of the Phoenician gods. Barach was a quiet man, busy at 
his dusky trade. He liked to be silent, listening to others, a sunny look 
in his eyes. The blind boy was eloquent, active, constantly touching 
things, following their shape, feeling their texture with his long nervous 
fingers. Sweet sounds gladdened him. The grey image-maker, though 
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a musician, derived his most intense pleasures from those beautiful 
things that appeal to the sense of sight. In the clear evening he would 
climb the broken hills of Galilee to view in solitude the sunset. The 
blue sky, with fringing trees reflected in the mirror of a quiet lake, was like 
a prayer to him. Rich harmony in colours enraptured him beyond speech ; 
and he would paint his finely-wrought waxen gods so that they seemed 
alive ; and their robes he would tint in green and purple and saffron, 
with subtle shadows in the folds, so that the figures appeared to move. 

Each of the three would converse simply of his daily experiences. 
Barach would mention the things he did, the oddity of a customer, a 
fragment of gossip from a passer-by. The blind boy spoke of what he 
heard, of a new air he was learning, a new fact discovered from the shape, 
or substance, or sound of a thing. Simon told of what he saw, of the last 
little statue he had made, of the beauty of a temple, or the fine colouring 
of a robe he had seen on a rich person in a chariot. The three of them 
were perfect comrades, very satisfying to one another. 

The usual quiet of their intercourse was somewhat disturbed one winter 
evening when they met in Simon’s pretty white cottage to speak of their 
going to Bethlehem to be enrolled according to the decree of Caesar 
Augustus. Barach and Simon were both of the tribe of David, and in 
obedience to the Emperor’s proclamation, they should go to the city of 
David for enrolment. But Simon was rebellious. And despite Barach’s 
earnest pleas for submission to the new decree for peace sake, he refused 
to go to Bethiehem. 

“*T am of the seed of David,” he said, ‘‘ and I love the city of 
Bethlehem, yea, every stone of Judea. But I love not the legions of 
Caesar. I love not the cunning tyranny of Herod and the Romans, who 
are not of Israel. They know us not, and rule us but by the might of 
the sword. We are stricken by their vain hordes as by a plague. Yet 
we are proud. Their tax-gatherers we despise for their persecutions.. 
Their centurions we scorn for their overbearing pride. Their governors 
we abhor for their sins. In that waxen image yonder there is more of 
justice and pity than in all the hard hearts of Caesar’s Rome.” 

““ Simon,” said Barach, gazing with mild eyes on the strange white 
figure towards which his friend had pointed, ‘‘ Simon, you speak much. 
And you speak strongly. I would counsel peace.” 

** Peace! Then bid the Romans depart from the land of our fathers. 
Bid their mockery of our ancient customs cease. Ask them to restore 
to us the fruitful lives and rich treasures they have taken. Bid them build 
again the temples spoiled in Caesar’s name. Peace! When they do 
such bidding there will be peace.” 

Old Simon strode angrily about the little room. Barach watched 
him for some moments ; then turned to the corner in which his son had 
been sitting. But the boy had gone quietly from the apartment. Barach 
rose and went towards the door. 

‘““ The boy has gone out,” he said. ‘‘ He is not here.” 
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I saw him go,” said Simon. ‘‘ He looked like one who sees a 


vision, I know not why. _—_ But even as I spoke, I marked his changing 
look.” 


“It is the music,” said Barach, standing in the doorway. ‘‘ Hark ! 
The lute!” 


And they heard the boy singing with his lute in the house of the 
smith. Proudly rang the melody that seemed to hold in its clear notes 
the shining of silver and gold. The men listened in a silence that deepened 
and grew solemn as the young voice rose in tones of challenge and disdain. 
Gradually the music changed. He sang joyously now, so that his voice 
was like the silver laughter of a child. The two men turned and looked at 
each other. The victorious glad singing was strange to them. It moved 
them to a joy they had not known before. And Barach was uplifted 
from the sorrow in which he had brooded since Sara, his wife, was buried. 
And Simon, with bright eyes, looked long at Barach, and said at last in 
low tones of fierce resolve : 

** T will not go to Bethlehem to be enrolled.” 

Barach was silent. Nor did the maker of images speak more. The 
quietude of the evening seemed to quiver with melodious peace. Softly, 
yet clearly, the voice of the lute sounded alone. Then, very gentle, very 
sweet, the boy’s voice was again heard in a hymn of tranquil thanksgiving 
and praise. The two who listened thought of the canticles of the angels 
of the Lord. They remembered the beloved songs of their fathers, 
Barach having in mind the psalms of praise that David sang, Simon 
recalling the beauty of the song which was Solomon’s. And as they 
listened, pondering, the music of the blind boy and his lute faded, until 
it seemed but a trembling breath, and was hushed in a silence that was 
awe. 

Silence. . . . Silence. .. . The world in that instant was trans- 
figured for them. Barach saw upon the hills new beauty ; Simon saw 
the grey house of the smith asa shrine. Sorrow was a holy thing of love. 
The foolish waxen gods were wraiths of the dusk. In the evening there 
was mystery ; in their hearts reigned now the only king. And they were 
troubled even as they were exalted; for they did not wholly understand 
this thing that had come to pass. But each longed now, passionately, 
for deliverance from bondage. 

A fragrant, cool breath blew to them across the little lake in the 
valley. Ahab, the lame shepherd, went by with his white goats, coming 
from the hills. Then they saw the blind boy crossing the road, moving 
with calm sureness of step. He looked weary, but they did not perceive 
that. 

** And he is your son,” said Simon, breaking the silence at last, 
turning solemnly to Barach. 

“He is your pupil, Simon,” said the smith, with thoughtful eyes 
upon his afflicted boy. 
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‘* When you spoke of going to Bethlehem, Simon,” said the young 
musician, coming easily towards the men, ‘‘ I thought of David, and my 
thoughts sang of a city that would be as the city of a king. I cannot speak 
it to you. I know not why the music came. But as I sat, hearing the 
proud words you spoke, I pondered the sufferings of Israel, and the vain- 
glory of our conquerors. And in my mind there rang a song of battle 
that was not to be withstood. And then the choirs of angels seemed to 
be singing to me of victory over the might of earth and of false gods. I 
shook with the joy of it, and my fingers burned to touch my lute.” 

Somewhat breathless, the boy paused for a moment. 

‘* And so you went from the room, my son,” said Barach. 


‘*T went from the room silently, fearing to disturb your speech,” 
said the youth. 


‘* Or perchance you had nigh forgotten us, and our poor speech was 
but as a dream to you,’”’ said Simon, with his calm gaze fixed on the 
evening star that was now in the twilight. 

‘* Perchance in the strange melodies of my thoughts, your 
words were as far echoes, Simon, But it seemed to me that 
each thing I touched was a hand to guide me to my lute. And 
I played—I sang—I made music that was scarce mine—I—I thought 
of Bethlehem and of a King who would be a King indeed. And 
I sang: ‘And thou, Bethlehem, the land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda; for out of thee shall come forth the Captain 
that shall rule my people, Israel’; you wili call to mind, Simon, the 
words of Micah, that you taught me. And you, my father—all the songs 
of the prophets, that you gave me, were as sweet as incense in my mind. 
And I made my songs. I heard the voices of the prophets like far 
trumpets. I heard the prayers of my people, and their cries of sorrow, 
and their proud harps and viols singing hope without fear. I sang of 
the enemies of Israel who shall be overthrown, and of the hearts that 
shall be humbled in their dark pride. I sang of the olden happiness of 
our people. Isang of liberty. I sang of Juda made holy, raising its 
voice in praise of the Lord. For He who is to be King of my people 
spoke in Bethlehem, and multitudes glorified Him in my song. I know 
not how it came to me. I know not why the beauty of it awoke and 
whispered within me.” 

The boy drew close to Barach and clasped the hand that touched 
his. His pale face was lit as by some interior radiance that shone outward. 

“You thought of the Messiah, my son,’’ said Barach. 

‘* I thought of the Messiah and gave thanks to God,” said the youth 
with reverence. 

‘“In Bethlehem of Juda will be my King,” said Simon, like one 
speaking to himself. ‘‘ A voice of one crying in the desert,’”’ he went on, 


quoting his beloved Isaias, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight his paths.” 


, 
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They stood silent for a time. Then Simon stirred and spoke abruptly, 
as if he had shaken himself from reverie. - 

“* Barach,” he said, ‘‘ I will go up to Bethlehem.” 

** To be enrolled ¢’’ said Barach. 

** I shall go to the city of David as a free man,” said Simon. ‘‘ For 
Caesar Augustus I have scant respect; of Cyrinus of Syria but a poor 
memory. Like many another who will go up to Bethlehem, I care not 
whether Caesar’s consuls enrol me. I shall not burden their scribes 
with my presence, or their tablets with my name. But I shall be within 
the gates of the city should they seek me.” 

** Amongst the strangers in the city there will be many to buy your 
wares,”’ Barach said to Simon. ‘‘In the market-place there will be 
Roman soldiers, and to women and children your pretty waxen images 
will appeal much.” 

** Hearing you shall hear, and shall not understand,” quoted the 
blind boy. ‘* And seeing you shall see, and shall not perceive.” 

**I do not understand you, my son,” said Barach, looking down in 
wonder at the dim face. : 

“* He sang of the glory of the Lord God of Hosts,” said Simon, slowly. 
“* He sang His praise. And now he reminds me of the prophet whose 
words I taught him. For I heard and I did not understand. ‘ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord,’ said Isaias—and I make false gods for the 
Phoenicians, toys for the babes of Caesarea and Dar. It is cold, Barach. 
Let us go into the house.” 

“* Tt is cold,” said the boy, clutching his father’s hand, and shivering 
a little. ‘* In the night wind there is bitterness. And yet it seemeth 
to sing softly to the people of a great joy.” 

‘*T hear it not,” said Barach. ‘‘ But in your singing, son, and in 
the music of your lute, I heard a great joy.” 

‘* By hearing you shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing 
you shall see, and shall not perceive,”’ quoted Simon once more. 

And going in, he broke his gods of wax, and threw them into the 
fire, and shattered the gods of clay by casting them down upon the ground. 
At another time would he make an image of great beauty, whose loveliness 
would somehow move men to a loyal thought of their holy land, and of 
a King who would be born of their own nation. And having broken 
the images, Simon, thinking within himself of the singing of the boy 
whose eyes were blind, began to prepare for his journey up to Bethlehem. 


Book-plates and the Book Arts. 


By JAMES GUTHRIE. 


HE little art of the book-plate has, perhaps, too obscure an interest 
ever to come home to people whose love of books is casual and 
incidental. It has been lightly dealt with by bookmen, and has suffered 
more than it has gained from gossipy journalism, which tends to turn 
any relatively unfamiliar object into something foolish or quaint or exoteric. 
In the art journals one is conscious that all the weight is put upon painting. 
The book-plate, treated by them as a minor art, is never given the oppor- 
tunity to appear with real authenticity, embedded in the book arts, serious 
and even essential ; as an art significant both for itself and beyond itself. 

The old system of heraldic design, applied to painting, carving, 
and engraving, readily emerged in the book-plate, which in this form 
affords the collector a safe traditional sport. Its changes are few and simple, 
the armorial element only altering its outward contours and embellishments 
a little in the Early Armorial, Jacobean, Chippendale, Ribbon and Wreath, 
and finally the Modern Armorial, which has little claim to be called modern, 
the life of heraldry having sadly evaporated. There is, however, in 
despite of the modern pictorial spirit, a virtue in systematic design of 
that orderly exacting kind; for, when an artist is called upon to express 
by some legible sign those personal characteristics capable of such expres- 
sion for such a purpose, he is at once faced with a set of problems for 
which his training can hardly provide him any ready-made solution. 
His methods appear all at once to have nothing to work upon. He has 
an unfamiliar burden of thought on his mind, an unwelcome call for ideas 
which will serve and be shapely at the same time. It is no wonder, this 
being so, that he fails more often than he succeeds; that he adopts the 
cloak of an old and worn-out, but recognised, system, or rushes to the 
other extreme into some pictorial symbol which may bear any meaning 
‘or none. 

This difficulty describes, indeed, the general problem of the art 
when it occupies the open, and seeks for. some clue to a modern 
equivalent of heraldry. Originality, the work of one man’s invention, 
precious when it is the result of construction and deliberation, 
must be recognised as a vain weapon against the more weighty stuff of 
tradition. A master here and there, and then a trail of second and third- 
rate imitators is a paltry arrangement in which good minds will not serve. 
And the question is whether these old systems are, or are not, worth 
reconstruction within the domain of the arts, rather than being relegated 
to sure destruction at the hands of antiquarians, ignorant practitioners 
of bad engraving, and of others whose good intentions preserve them 
from serious criticism. That question, important though it may be, has 
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not been debated anywhere, partly because we still hesitate to discuss the 
ins and outs of art in a scientific spirit, and partly because the emancipated 
modern artist has not yet discovered what severe discipline of form can 
bestow upon his wandering talents. It would be too great a thing all 
at once to solve a technical problem of this kind, if, indeed, any writing 
whatever can do more than suggest a way of thinking. The subject is 
mixed with the beginnings of books, and no detached study of book-plates 
is likely to achieve anything relevant. Book-plates may appear first to 
a bookman or an artist as a small, almost unnecessary ornament, some- 
thing pleasurable and slight which the least solemnity would destroy. 
But the insidious charm of their study, far from proving so tenuous, 
evokes in us a fresh interest in the arts of design and engraving and in 
the book arts as a whole. The exactitude of one detail, and that a detail 
which is often unobserved by the familiars of books, perhaps because 
it 1s our personal share in their embellishment, strikes us as having a 
greater bearing upon the matter than at one time seemed possible. We 
wonder about these connected arts of typography and ornament, trying 
to find clues by which they may be built in together into the framework 
of the book, until by degrees there is a sensitiveness in our perceptions 
which no longer tolerates the crude and the unstructural. 

A very common fault of modern book-plates is their lack of book- 
likeness. They may be made by some engaging method; they may 
possess the superior attraction of colour, or please us by themselves, 
as prints seen in shop windows please us. But their office is to stand in 
relation to books, to be of a piece with that particular art which is different 
from other arts. And if they fail within books they fail altogether, what- 
ever other charm may be claimed for them. 

Collectors of old plates assert mainly the virtues of age and geneaology : 
the device used by some personage, may be, that is to say, what it likes 
as a work of art; it still is more worth having than a perfect example 
artistically notable. And although this attitude has an_ historical 
plausibleness, and is definite; although it opens the door to endless 
agreeable gossip, it undoubtedly fails either to apprehend the qualities 
of art or prepare a way for advance. If no standard of artistic judgment 
is set up, the arts naturally fall a prey to these inferior and accidental 
considerations. The truth is that the old art is worthy of serious study 
on its own grounds. It is even susceptible of modern treatment, and, 
one might almost say, rests upon a solid enough basis to be capable of 
serving as a ground-plan where modern designers most need the whole- 
some guidance of tradition. Changing forms must depend less upon 
individual fancy, in any orderly scheme, than upon the changes which 
come about by the inter-action of many elements in the book arts. An 
adventurously blatant book-plate placed in a book would merely emphasise 
the fact that it had found the wrong companion. Or, serving for one 
unusual book, it would proclaim its difference elsewhere. Perhaps modern 
printing has adventured too little, or in the wrong direction. Old styles 
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have hardened until they are a habit which mocks the modern spirit and 
dares it to have anything of its own to work with. Printers have lost 
their profession in that of the old craftsmen, who still seem to have known 
more than they told if their books are examined for principles of structure. 
Imitation of outward features is not, indeed, an operation so essential 
to traditional methods, since the material of any craft obtrudes itself 
with all sorts of new suggestion, and is always being added to. Yet, 
very obvious recollections of certain favoured periods continue to dispute 
the ground with standardised foundry material and fashionable stunts, 
which spread from printer to publisher, and from publisher to bookseller, 
as though they represented something gravely decided upon by the 
masters themselves. 

The centre, or focus, of these difficult book arts is not found among 
the pleasures of historical collectors, or the pains of those who try to make 
new books look as though they were printed in the 15th or 18th century. 
We cannot be sure of modern artists, unless they have rid themselves 
of the idea that a book may be treated like a shop window. And literary 
men are often too devoted to the illusion that, given legibility and decent 
literary quality, books need be nothing more. The natural predispositions 
of men need, in fact, to be brought up against something which will 
respond to tests, and eventually act as a recognisable standard of judgment. 
Such a thing is the book-plate. It will bear endless experiment and 
comparison. It can be written and illuminated like a missal; it can be 
set in type, engraved on metal or wood, drawn on stone, and, finally, can 
be printed by any simple or complicated method in black or colours. 
There is nothing that cannot be done with a book-plate except to make it 
look like a book-plate when it does not. That abrupt fact is the whole 
crux of the matter. The book-plate strikes the keynote of bookish 
enrichment, or adds the last graceful personal touch to some beloved 
volume, whichever represents our attitude towards it. Lineal in character, 
as type itself is, sharing in and carrying along the essentially decorative 
aim of the compositor’s art, the book-plate is a summary of the book at 
its best. In the hands of the old men it was not tempted away from the 
family to which it belonged, that family having been, as it were, newly 
assembled. They could easily give scope to their fancy, since every line 
was intimately informed with the same feeling for script which ran through 
their drawing and engraving, and was, therefore, the very substance of 
their books also. es 
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Author! Author ! 


A Play in One Act. 
By JOHN MacDONAGH. 


Characters : 
John Henry Knight .. Of Ballinafiddle. 


Desmond Murray .. An Actor. 

Mortimer Breese .. Manager of the ‘* Hat Box” Theatre, 
London. 

G. Martin Thompson .. Manager of the ‘Circle Theatre,’ 
Dublin. 


Annabella MacElhanney .. Of Ballinafiddle. 


Scene : 


A room in a cheap hotel in Dublin, any time recently. 


John Henry Knight, a miserable-looking man of middle age, with a 
towel bandaged round his head and a dazed expression on his face, is dis- 
covered sitting at a table reading a newspaper. Newspapers are also strewn 
at his feet on the floor. 


Murray (entering boisterously)—Hello! Good morning, Mr. Knight. 
Getting over the celebrations¢ Got all the papers, I see. Congratu- 
lations! Aren’t the press notices of ‘‘ The Corncrake ” splendid’ of 
course, from your point of view. Greatest play ever produced in Ireland 
—the ‘‘ Irish Times ” says ’tis as good as a London production. That 
is praise, indeed. Of course, they hardly mention me at all, merely ‘* Mr. 
Desmond Murray as Humpy Mike was competent.”’ Bad luck to Barry’s 
impudence ! and I bought him a drink in my dressing-room. But, do 
you know what makes me so delighted is that these suggestions of mine 
worked cut so well in the play. You heard how they laughed when I 
sneezed! Who thought out that bit of business: Not that I want to 
boast. They may say what they like and write what they like, but Acting 
is a great Art, and great Acting is Genius. "Twas a lucky day for you, 
Mr. Knight, when I accepted the part of Humpy Mike. A lucky day, 
indeed. 

John Henry (stammers)—1 know—I—— 
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Murray—By the way, Mortimer Breese, the London Manager, was 
at the show last night. He has arranged to put on ‘‘ The Corncrake ” 
in London. I saw him just now with Thompson, the Manager of the 
Circle. _ I bet he’ll be round here with a contract for your next play. 
Your fortune is made, old man. Here’s the ‘‘ Evening News.” They’ve 
your photograph and a long interview on the front page. Will I read it 
for you ¢ 

John Henry—Ay, if you wouldn’t mind. 


Murray—Look at the headlines: ‘‘ The Corncrake.” ‘* Epoch- 
making new play at the Circle! A peasant with a soul: Fight with 
smoothing irons! Audience in fits! Police powerless! The ‘ Evening 
News’ scores again. The reason why. We write while others think.” 
“ The last round of applause had hardly subsided when the representative 
of the ‘ Evening News’ had the still perspiring author of * The Corn- 
crake’ driven to his luxurious apartments, so that the readers of the ‘ News’ 
might learn first-hand what the author, who had become famous in half 
an hour, looks like, how he felt, and what he said. Imagine one of the 
gods of Ancient Tyrconnell in loose modern garments, the balanced 
head with broad expansive brow, the eyes deep-set and piercing, the 
nose slender and beautifully chiselled, the mouth mobile, the chin firm, 
the whole face, with its eerie paleness, suggesting a cast fashioned by the 
master hand of a great sculptor. The face when in repose, or when lit 
up by a delightful smile, expresses the mind of the author. A brilliant 
conversationalist, he keeps the whole company agog with expectation 
and pleasurable excitement. He possesses in a superlative degree the 
gift of silence. Like-a chair-bed, he is most effective when shut 
up. With him silence is not an affectation, but an intuition. By 
silence he convinces one of the mesmerism of vibrant thought. Of 
his early days he speaks much, but feelingly. Of a dashing, romantic 
disposition, he was the leader in his home town, as he affectionately calls 
Ballinafiddle, of every boyish escapade and adventure. As the boy was, 
so is the man, and even in his brushes with the fair sex, the romantic trait 
is ever present. Mr. Knight, to be quite frank, is a lady-killer, and proud 
of his prowess in the lists of Love. ‘ To Love is to Live,’ he holds with 
the Pagan poet, and Mr. Knight, on his own confession, has certainly 
lived. Nevertheless, we suspect that his heart, whatever is left of it, 
is still in Ballinafiddle, and that Sarah Anne, the altogether delightful 
heroine of ‘ The Corncrake,’ is ‘ a slice out of life.’ ’’ 


(There is a knock at the door ; Murray opens it, and Mortimer Breese 
enters.) 


Breese (to Murray)—Mr. John Henry Knight, I presume. 

Murray—You flatter me, sir—but allow me to present to you Mr. 
John Henry Knight. My name is 

Breese (disregarding Murray)—Ah, indeed! Howdo you do? This, 
sir, is, indeed, an honour. May I congratulate you on your wonderful 
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success¢ My name is most likely not unknown to you—Mortimer Breese, 
of London, Director and Manager of The Hat Box Theatre. 

(John Henry looks dazed.) 

Breese (surprised)—No! Well, Mr. Knight, I happened to be in 
Dublin, and may I say at once that I would not mind missing my dinner, 
for once, to see your play. Well, then, sir, the object of my call on you 
is frankly business. I’m a business man, Mr. Knight, unlike you witty 
Irishmen, and though I do say it myself, I have succeeded in blending 
art and business at my Theatre in London. I produced ‘‘ The China 
Dog ’’—you remember, of course. Comment superfluous. Well, Mr. 
Knight, I’ve arranged with Thompson, of the Circle, for a production 
of your play at my Theatre in London. TI’ll put it on in excellent style ! 
new scenery, elaborate costumes by Hagsen, Paris. I bought a special 
lot cheap, out of the postponed spectacle, ‘‘ Constantinople in London.” 
No one will know the difference, for I understand the Turks are absurdly 
like the Irish. Special incidental Irish music by Herman von Francke, 
and—this in secret—I intend bringing over to London a couple of 
thousand genuine Irish corncrakes and have them flying about among 
the audience. What say, eh? 

Murray—Splendid !—for the audience. You'll excuse me, but you 
must be careful not to select homing corncrakes. 

Breese—Ah, thanks so much for the reminder. By Jove, that would 
never do at all. They might fly home! I'll make a note of it. Well, 
Mr. Knight, I’m so convinced that “The Corncrake’’ will be a huge 
success in London that I’ve called to bespeak your next play. Perhaps 
you have a play ready ¢ 

John Henry—Yes. I think I remember writing a play. 

Breese—Splendid ! I can fix up a simultaneous production at another 
theatre with ‘“‘ The Corncrake.’’ What is the name of your play ¢ 

John Henry—* The Mare’s Nest. ” 

Breese—Ah, but do mares have nests ¢ Sounds a weird title ! 
Well, anyway, I’ve taken the liberty of making out a contract, the exact 
counterpart of the one I gave Zazoo, the Fijian Shaw. You see everything 
is drawn up in the usual manner,and I’ve already affixed my signature. 
Now, if you’ll be so good as to sign here, I’ll hand you royalties in advance 
of £200. 

(John Henry pockets the money and signs contract.) 

Breese—Business methods, Mr. Knight, which your countrymen 
so lack. Not that I’ve any prejudice against the Irish—far from it ; I like 
the Irish, and always keep an Irish servant. My guests find them so 
amusing, you know. But when it comes to business—well, an Englishman 
is as much at home in business as an Irishman ina fight. Ha, ha! Business 
may not be respectable, but respectability doesn’t always pay dividends. 
You’ve signed, Mr. Knight. Thanks. Perhaps this gentleman would be 
so kind as to sign his name as witness. 

Murray—Certainly, Mr. Breese. (Murray signs.) 
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Breese—Ah, thank you. Mr. Desmond Murray. Your name seems: 
familiar somehow. 

Murray (proudly)—I played the part of Humpy Mike in “ The Corn- 
crake ’’ last night. 

Breese—Really, indeed! But—that sneeze of yours was the best thing 
in the play. 

Mu: ray—I'm highly flattered to hear you say so, for it was a bit of 
business I invented myself, and Mr. Knight here has just been compli- 
menting me. Your name, Mr. Breese, I’d like you to know, is well known 
in artistic and bohemian circles here, thanks to the picture papers. I 
follow your activities with avidity myself, being in the profession. But, 
as you can understand, there’s no appreciation here for genius. There’s 
no money here. We simply use Ireland as a jumping-off ground for 
England. |But—er—what actors do you propose to use for “‘ The Corn- 
crake ’’ in London, Mr. Breese ¢ 

Breese—Actors ! What do you want actors for ¢ 

Murray—What do you call me ¢ 

Breese—Oh, I see. Well, really! Bless my soul! To be quite 
frank, you surprise me very much, indeed. You see, I evidently got a 
most erroneous impression last night,presumably. _I naturally under- 
stood that the people in “‘ The Corncrake ”’ were all genuine natives, brought 
in straight from the bog sort of thing, like oysters. Sort of native village. 
I intended getting a consignment of these natives over to London, and 
parading them in Regent Street. | They’d make a great splash, really, 
and I’d get them written up in the papers. 

Murray—And in what part of Ireland do you suppose you’d find 
natives like the people in ‘ The Corncrake”’ ¢ 

Breese—At that place Cromwell used to send them to—not Blarney— 
no—Conn-Aught. 

Murray—‘' The Corncrake ’’ would be more a novelty in Conn-Aught 
than in London, Mr. Breese (acting), for it’s a long road you’d be goin’ 
surely in Conn-Aught before you’d be meeting with a Humpy Mike, 
and then to be waiting to hear the quare talk coming tumbling out of his 
mouth, like praties out of a beggar-woman’s bag, in the heel of the day, 
surely. 

Breese (delighted)—But that’s just the very thing. I fancy vou all 
talk that gibberish among yourselves. Come now, this gentleman is 
pulling my leg. Eh, Mr. Knight? «No, no! you gentlemen, must put 
me on to the best place to get the real unadulterated native. 

Murray—The best place is Kiltartan, surely. 

(Enter G. Martin Thompson furiously.) 

Thompson—Author ! Author! Where is he?’ Ah, there you are, 
Mr. John Henry Knight, and I hope “ The Corncrake”’ is in full song this 
morning. Well, you are a nice one certainly. Go on, look surprised, 
pretend you are as innocent as you look. You'll want a new bandage 
before I’m done with you. Aren’t you afraid I’m going to murder you ¢ 
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Murray—What’s the matter, Thompson, old boy ¢ 

Thompson (pointing to John Henry)—Matter!  That’s the matter. 

Breese—Oh, dear me! Bless me! 

Murray—But what’s up ¢ 

Thompson—I'’m up. We're all up, ruined by him. 

Breese—Ruined. Bless me! 

Murray—But how ¢ 

Thompson—Just listen to this. Just you listen. (Reads letter.) ‘‘ Dear 
Sir,—I enclose my play, “‘ The Corncrake,’’ for your consideration, and 
hope ‘twill do.—Yours obediently, Annabella MacElhanney.”” Now do you 
realise what’s up, what’s the matter? Does that there look anything 
like Annabella MacElhanney ¢ 

Murray—Annabella MacElhanney! (Whistles.) 

Breese—Annabella MacElh—— Great Scott ! 

Murray—“ The Corncrake’”’ turns out to be a lark. 

Thompson—Yes, and you (to J. Henry) let me into this. Oh, I 
could strangle you. Will you be so kind as to explain why you never 
said a word ¢ 

(John Henry tries to speak, but Thompson goes on.) 

Thompson—And, just think, he attended all these rehearsals and 
posed as the Author. 

Murray—Holy mackerel ! 

John Henry—Sure, I thought it was my play. 

' Thompson (contemptuously)—You thought it was your play ¢ 

John Henry—Yes. How did I know it wasn’t? You wrote to me to 
come up to Dublin, and nobody ever let me open my mouth at all. Any- 
way, aren’t all peasant plays the sames Any of them that I saw were, 
all about match-making, and so was mine. You all had such improve- 
ments, suggestions, and sneezes. How was I to know¢ and no one would 
listen to me. 

Thompson—What’s the uses Annabella will sue the Theatre for a 
thousand pounds, and win. 

John Henry (after a pause)—How do you know it is not my play ¢ 

Thompson—Protect me from him, or there’ll be murder done. 

Breese—Wonderful! Splendid piece of business; the Irish are 
certainly great inventors. (To J. Henry)—However did you get hold of 
the idea ¢ 

Thompson—Idea! What idea! 

Breese—And you call yourself a theatrical manager! Have you 
ever heard of a nom de plume, a nom de theatre’ This will surely mean 
a further year’s run in London. It is as clear as day to me. Don’t you 
understand, there’s no such person as Annabella Mac——, but, 
of course, we must keep up the idea that there is. We must 
pretend to refuse Mr. Knight’s claim to authorship, advertise for Anna- 
bella Mac, whatever it is, with, of course, no result. Then Mr. Knight 
must take us into the Courts, and, naturally, prove his title to the play. 
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It will be the best bit of press work for many a day. Gentlemen, our 
fortunes are made, but only if the whole thing is kept entre nous, other 
wise—(he smokes). Thompson, you must congratulate me. I’ve just 
secured Mr. Knight’s other play. Contract signed. Early bird, you 
know ! 

(Breese shows him contract proudly.) 

Breese—See, ‘‘ The Mare’s Nest” ! 

Thompson—‘‘ The Mare’s Nest”! Well, you’ve got your nest; 
now lieonit. (Presents play to him.) ‘‘ The Mare’s Nest”’ is the play he 
sent in, not ‘‘ The Corncrake.”” I found it to-day, and it gave me the most 
miserable half an hour I spent for a long time. May it make you happier 
than it has made me. 

(Annabella enters with papers ; John Henry tears off bandage). 

John Henry—Annabella ! 

The Men—Annabella ! 

Anna—Good gracious, what is this¢ I hope I’m not disturbing 
a choir practice. Well, Mr. Knight, let me congratulate you on your 
great success as the author of ‘‘ The Corncrake.” I’ve read all the accounts 
in the papers. No one in Ballinafiddle ever suspected you were such 
a genius, you kept it so quiet. One would think you had some reason 
for keeping it secret. Well, everyone in Ballinafiddle is delighted, includ- 
ing Sarah Anne, “ your slice of life,”” who has your heart, or whatever 
is left of it, as the paper says. I suppose you didn’t expect me. You 
thought you’d get all the glory and all the money out of ‘* The Corncrake ”’ 
without my ever hearing about it. Some people ask what use is the Press. 
Well, it saves girls like me from the wiles of such men as you and your 
friends. 

Breese (haughtily)—Madam, I’d like you to know that my name is 
Mortimer Breese, of the Hat Box Theatre, London, and, further, that 
I’ve never been in a police court in my life. 

Anna—Well, Mr. Jack-in-the-Box, if you’ve had any part in stealing 
my play, you’ll soon see not only the inside of a court, but the inside of 
a jail as well. 

Breese (ignoring her)—Mr. Knight, I regret this unpleasant scene, 
and also that, unfortunately, our business begun with such happy auguries 
of success must so soon be terminated. Therefore, I will thank you to 
return the contract and the £200 advance royalties. 

Anna—He’ll do nothing of the kind. How anxious you are to destroy 
the evidence of your complicity in the swindle. £200 in advance, you 
said. Why, man alive, that won’t be enough to pay the cost of the legal 
proceedings. 


Breese—It serves me jolly well right. I always knew you couldn’t 
trust the Irish. 

Thempson—Easy, Mr. Breese ; I’m from Belfast, Ilana and I signed 
the No Home Rule with my flood! but a little more of you would turn 
me ‘nto a damned Sinn Feiner, 
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Anna—Oh! ho! And who’s the hoity-toity gentleman ¢ 


Thompson—\'m the Manager of the Circle Theatre, where I produced 
your play last night. I say your play, because I discovered only this 
morning the unfortunate mistake which, I regret, I am partly responsible 
for. We have all been deceived by that impostor there, but I’m sure, 
between us all here, as friends, we’ll be able to settle the matter to every- 
one’s satisfaction. 

Anna—The Lord Chief Justice and a Belfast jury will settle the matter 
to my satisfaction. No Dublin jury for me. And a nice fellow you are 
to try to shield yourself by accusing that innocent boy (pointing to John 
Henry). Well, as our business is ended for the present, I’ll ask you, three 
actors, to close the door on the outside. I'll have a word with Mr. Knight 
alone. 

Breese—This is a game, a plant between you two. I’m not going 
out of this without my £200. I know what you Irish are, a lot of bally 
Fenians and agitators. 

Anna—Go on, talk like that as long as you like. I’ve an excellent 
memory, and I’ve plenty of witnesses, whatever about their respectability. 
Every word will cost you dear. Even a Dublin jury wouldn’t refuse 
redress to a defenceless girl. 

Breese—I'd like to tell you what I think of you. 

Anna—Do. 

Breese—Damn ! 

_ Anna—Oh, damns are cheap. Haven’t you anything else to say ¢ 

Breese—Let me out of this. I'll jolly soon put a solicitor on your 
track. 

Anna—I can give you the name of a good one. Mr. O’Hanlon, of 
Ballinafiddle. You'll find him down in the Four Courts reading up the 
Law of Dramatic Copyright. 

(Mr. Breese goes out noisily, followed by Murray.) 

Thompson—Miss MacElhanney, as a fellow-countrywoman of mine, 
let me say a few words. We can settle this matter between ourselves. 
Don’t allow that Englishman to poke his nose into it. He’ll gobble up 
all the fat, as they usually do. For myself, if this case goes into Court 
I'll be ruined. I’ll lose my job, and have to go back to work. I wouldn’t 
mind so much for myself, but I’ve arranged to be married next week. 

Anna—Go on with your palaver. Married next week, indeed ! 
How many wives have you got already, I’d like to know. I know what you 
actor fellows are. | Marriage! that’s more of your work putting such 
thoughts into that boy’s head. You’d better be going quick. Go home 
and prepare your defence ; it will take you all your time. Get out ! 

(Thompson goes out.) 

Anna—Where’s that money he gave yous (J. Henry meekly gives 
it up.) 

Anna (counting it)—25, 50, etc. (puts money in dress). Show me 
that contract (reads): ‘‘ Memorandum of Agreement made on the 4th 
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day of July between Mortimer Breese, of the Hat Box Theatre, London, 
hereinafter called the Manager, in the County of Middlesex, of the one 
part, and John Henry Knight, hereinafter called the Author.””” Humph ! 
‘* , . his play, ‘ The Mare’s Nest.’ Ten per cent. of gross receipts. 
Signed, Mortimer Breese. John Henry Knight.” Have you got your 
return ticket to Ballinafiddle ¢ 

John Henry (after a long and fruitless search)—I had it. I must have 
it somewhere. 

Anna (whimpering)—Oh, yes, I know, you intended going off to 
London without a word to anyone. 

John Henry—Oh, Annabella! I wrote to you last night. I posted 
(stops and searches his pockets, and finally produces a letter.) 

(Annabella takes the letter, and reads it. John Henry nervously stands 

watching her.) 

Annabella (after a pause)—John Henry, you may kiss me now. 

(As John Henry fearfully approaches her, the curtain falls.) 


First played by the Irish Theatre, Dublin. All rights strictly reserved. 


The Pot of Broughan. 


[tT was on a bright, cold day in the winter of 1870 that Tadhg McBride 

brought two bullocks to the fair of Tarmon from Ard-na-rooey. 
He drove them up the main street of the village, tied them with short 
ropes to the railings in the enclosure behind the post-office, and seated 
himself on a herring-barrel to await the buyers. He was a short, plump 
man, with a small grey beard on the point of his chin, a large, clean- 
shaven upper lip, and little dark restless eyes set close together. The 
fair was not yet in full swing, but the country people were beginning to 
arrive on horseback and in carts. Women in multi-coloured shawls and 
red petticoats rode behind their men folk on rough farm horses, and bare- 
footed herds rushed here and there shouting at dogs and cattie. Tadhg 
unrolled his dinner from a large red ’kerchief, and began to eat great 
slices of bread and butter, washing them down with milk from a bottle. 
He reckoned on selling the beasts early, and, being a quiet man, when that 
business was over he had no further interest in the day’s excitement. 
He had passed his fiftieth birthday, and neither the novelties on the 
hucksters’ carts nor the glint of merry eyes from beneath a shawl had any 
further attraction for him. If he sold well, he might buy a few fairings 
for the young ones, that would be all. Besides, there was a chance that 
if he stayed too long he might meet people who would coax him into the 
public-houses; he might get too much, and go home in a way that would 
not be pleasing to herself. Indeed, it wouldn’t be well to be going home 
after dark, no matter what way one was, when there were seven long miles 
to travel. So, after the ’kerchief was empty, he lit his pipe, tightened the 
wisps of straw he had tied under his knees for comfort on the: journey, 
and strolled up and down, chatting to some farmers whom he knew. Prices 
were bad, they told him; only Derry buyers were in the fair at the 
moment, and they were hard men to drive a bargain. There was one 
man, O’Donnell, of Fanad, who was said to be looking for two-year-olds, 
and maybe he would have a good price with him. 

Tadhg accordingly avoided the Derry men. After some hours’ waiting 
he was almost inclined to take his beasts home for another month, when 
a huge man in new corduroys swooped down and asked him what he would 
take for them. 

SOP 7 apiece, Said agile. 

£5 a piece would be too much for them,” retorted the buyer. ‘* Look 
at that,”” and he brought down a large flat hand on the hind-quarters of 
one of the animals with a report like a pistol shot; ‘‘ ye can hear their 
bones rattle from the nose to the tail.” 

‘* The divil a rattle is in them,” said Tadhg. ‘‘ It’s your own big 
knuckles ye hear. But ye’re a fair man at a bargain, Mr. O’Donnell. 
I'll take £13 for the two.” 

D 
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‘I'll go as far as £12,” replied the dealer. ‘‘ Take it or leave it.” 

A tall, thin, red-faced man on the edge of the crowd, who had been 
watching the transaction intently, suddenly intervened, seizing Tadhg’s 
hand and shoving it into O’Donnell’s palm. 

‘« Split the difference, me boys,” he shouted. ‘“‘ I'll make it a bargain. 
£12 tos. od. is a good price.” 

The principals demurred, but the red-faced man was determined, 
and the bargain was sealed. 

‘* What about the luck-penny ¢’’ said O’Donnell. 

Tadhg handed over 1os.,and the parties adjourned, followed by the 
red-faced man, to O’Doherty’s public-house, where O’Donnell ordered 
three glasses of the best whiskey. When these were consumed, Tadhg, in 
his turn, stood a round, which was followed by the disappearance of the 
intermediary, who went to perform his useful office for some other high 
contracting parties. 

O'Donnell took his leave a few minutes later, and Tadhg got into 
conversation with the proprietor, who supplied him with another glass 
of ‘‘ the best.”” Two men from the Gweedore district, slightly known to 
Tadhg, came in and joined in the talk, which lingered for a while round 
the prices of cattle and the rent question, and then gradually drifted into 
politics. 

“It would be a great thing if we had peace in the country anyway,” 
remarked the publican. ‘‘ No man can be sure of a quiet life and putting 
by a bit of money with all the disorder and them Mollies going about.” 

““ The Mollies won’t do anybody any harm,” said one of the Gweedore 
men, ‘‘ unless he might be a grabber, or an emergency man, or a land- 
lord’s bailiff, or an informer.” 

““Have ye any of them over in your townland, Mr. McBride?” 
O’Doherty asked. ‘* I hear that some young fellows who came back from 
the States have been making trouble about land that belonged to their 
people.” 

‘“ God forbid,” said Tadhg. ‘‘ Sure the poor farmer only holds his 
land by the law of the country, and it would be a poor country to live 
in if there was no law and order in it, and any man who had a grudge 
against ye could come and take away yer bit of a holding from ye.” 

A dark man, seated on a soap-box in the corner, drained his glass, 
put 1t down sharply on the counter, and stared at Tadhg. 

““ T’m thinking,” he said, ‘‘ that them that talks most about law and 
order are the people that have succeeded in getting hold of other people’s 
rights. The landlord’s agent who raises my rent when I put a bit of a 
fence round the meadows is a great supporter of law and order ; the shop- 
keeper who sells me Indian meal at four times what he pays for it himself 
is another ; and if I get put out of my piece of stones and mud to-morrow 
the grabber who will walk into it will be the greatest supporter of law and 
order that ever spouted. Law and order in this country is the excuse 
that all these people give for keeping their feet on our necks. But I say” 
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we have a right to our own land; we have a right to what we raise by the 
labour of our hands, and, as sure as there’s a God in heaven, we’ll break 
the man who comes between us and that right.” 

He ended by thumping his fist defiantly on the table amid murmurs 
of approbation. 

““ True for you, Denis,” said the Gweedore man. ‘‘ Have another 
drop after that. What’s yours, Mr. McBride ¢ ” 

Tadhg, however, excused himself, saying he must be getting home. 
As he was passing through the door he heard the men at the bar whispering 
in Gaelic, and could almost feel that sharp glances were being directed 
at his retreating figure. He went down the main street again towards 
the office of the bank, but found that the official on duty had gone away, 
as it was already 5 o’clock. Swearing at himself inwardly for spending 
so long in the public-house, he made his way through the jostling crowds. 
_ A large stall full of sweets and toys, and besieged by children, reminded 
him that he must not appear at home without fairings for his own flock. 
He made some hurried purchases, and strode on past a side street where 
two men were fighting with ashplants. Further on an angry argument 
was in progress, the voices of the disputants growing louder in meaning- 
less reiteration as Tadhg passed away from them into the gathering twilight. 

Along the hedges on the outskirts of the village, men and girls, who 
had come away from the fair on their more important business of courting, 
sat in dark places under enveloping shawls, which covered equally a mere 
hand-clasp or a passionate embrace, and made identification impossible. 
Tadhg feltaslight stir in his veins as he remembered his wooing of Peggy, 
his wife. How shy she was for weeks and weeks, hardly a word out of 
her, until one summer night outside her own house, after a quarrel, she 
had thrown her arms suddenly around him, and then fled swiftly through 
the half-door. He continued to think of what a fine woman she was 
still until he came to the first turn on the road. It was now nightfall, 
with a starlit sky above ; but over the top of Muckish a great cloud hung, 
darkening the valley along which Tadhg had to pass. The half-hidden 
mountain filled him with a vague sense of uneasiness. His mind wandered 
from Peggy to the stories she was always telling the young ones about 
Muckish. How there was a secret door somewhere in it that led to a 
secret cavern where the ancient warriors of Ireland were all lying asleep, 
and whoever would find that door and open it would waken them, and 
they would come out in their strength and sweep the English and the 
landlords and the Protestants into the sea. Tadhg wondered what they 
would be like, whether they would have green uniforms and white plumes 
and pikes like the men who walked in the processions on St Patrick’s Day. 
Finn MacCool would be there, and Goll MacMorna, and Balor of the 
Mighty Blows, and Lugh of the Long Arm; Mulmurra of the Battle- 
Axe, and Hugh O’Neill, and Robert Emmet ; warriors and chieftains and 
leaders who had fought for Ireland—they were all waiting inside the big 
black mountain, waiting for the word that would set them free. Some- 
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times a rumbling noise would be heard from Muckish ; Tadhg fancied he 
could hear it now. The old people used to say it was the great ones them- 
selves turning in their sleep, but Tadhg knew it was only the stones that 
moved when the sand under them was shifted by the north wind. Besides, 
wasn’t he the great fool to be thinking about old wives’ tales concerning 
them that died long years ago¢ He lit his pipe and felt re-assured until 
it went out again. The valley grew darker, the rumbling noise had ceased ; 
the heavy silence was only broken by the sound of his own footsteps on 
that desolate road. He paused for a moment from a vague desire to hear 
some friendly noise. In a little while he thought he heard the step of a 
man on the road, which was now only visible for about a hundred yards 
behind him. He whistled, but no reply came, and he went on into the 
darkness and the silence. Gradually his mind returned to the conver- 
sation in the public-house, and the feeling of uneasiness came on him again. 
What could they have against him anyway?’ he wondered; he had never 
harmed any of them. Of course, there was part of the farm which his 
father had taken when Barney McMenamin was evicted and went to 
America, but that was a long time ago; he was only a wee fellow then. 
Sure if his father hadn’t taken it somebody else would. Nobody could 
seize it now, with the law behind him and the police within a mile of his 
own house. He thought with a pleasant sense of security of the new 
police barrack, with the barred windows and the black tar border round 
its foundations. Another mile and he would be within sight of it, and 
maybe have a word with the friendly sergeant at the door. He stopped 
again to light the pipe, and once more he thought he heard footsteps. 
This time he was almost certain, but the noise seemed to stop in a few 
seconds as if it were the echo of his own footfall. He quickened his pace 
and reproached himself with the thought that he was only being followed 
by his fears. Somewhat regretfully he noticed that the police barrack 
was shut, lights being visible only in the upper windows. But he was 
near home, and Peggy would be so glad that he had sold well. The gold 
in the inside pocket of his bawneen, that was safe. Pride came to his aid 
as he pondered over the words that the neighbours would be saying about 
him. He had a great reputation for shrewdness and wisdom, for knowing 
when to buy and when to sell, when to give a quick answer and when to 
hold his tongue. There were few men could get the better of Tadhg 
McBride, and there were none of them in Ard-na-rooey. 

With a sigh of relief he entered the narrow boreen leading to his own, 
house. There was a light in the byre, showing that his wife was attending 
to thecattle. Tadhg passed into the low-roofed kitchen, and was immedi- 
ately hailed by the youngsters. He spread out the fairings he had pur- 
chased before them, and drew a stool over to the bright turf fire to warm 
his hands and watch their enjoyment. The kitchen was scrupulously 
clean and well ordered. A large dresser stood against the wall opposite 
to the hearth, stocked with kitchen utensils, arranged with a view to facility 
of access, On the right, a well-scrubbed table was laid with preparations 
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for supper, while the left-hand wall was hidden by flour bins and sacks 
of meal. Before the hearth Tadhg’s sheepdog, Rover, having welcomed 
his master, had settled down again to sleep. Over the fire a pot of Indian 
meal stirabout, or broughan, hung from a hook, an occasional rattle from 
the lid signifying that it was almost at boiling-point. The door opened, 
and Peggy entered with the lantern. She was a tall, fresh-looking woman, 
with kindly dark eyes, very simply dressed, without a suggestion of 
ornament. 

** So you sold them after all, Tadhg? ’’ she remarked, blowing out the 
lantern. 

““I did,” replied Tadhg, ‘‘ after waiting a long time, to O’Donnell, 
Fanad, for £12.” 

*“ That was a good price, after you thinking you’d only get £10,” 
said Peggy. ‘* But tell me, was there anyone home with ye¢ I didn’t 
hear tell of any of the neighbours going to the fair, and as I was coming 
from the byre I thought I heard voices down the boreen.” 

““ The divil a soul I saw since I left Tarmon, and it’s sorry I was 
not to see somebody, for I’ve no liking at all to be passing under that 
Muckish after dark.. Did ye bolt the door, Peggy?” 

*“ No,” she answered, ‘‘ but I’ll do it now. Ye’ll be wanting a bit 
of supper, Tadhg. Give me a hand with the pot.” 

Between them they lifted the pot of broughan from the fire and carried 
it to the corner beside the dresser, from which Peggy took a bowl and 
filled it with milk for Tadhg. He had just drawn a stool close to the pot, 
and was on the point of cooling his first mouthful in the milk, when a 
loud knock came to the door. ~The dog barked fiercely, and Tadhg called 
‘*Who’s there¢”” ‘‘ Open the door, Tadhg McBride,” came a stern voice 
from without; ‘‘ we have business with you in the name of Granuaile.’’ 
‘*Down, Rover,” said Tadhg to the dog, whose bark subsided into a low 
growl as he drew closer to Peggy and the children. 

‘* What business would ye have with me at this time of the night?” 
he asked. ‘‘ We'll tell ye that when ye open the door,” was the reply, 
‘* and if ye’re not quick about it we’ll burst it open.” Tadhg rose reluc- 
tantly from the pot and drew the bolt. Two men strode past him, and 
a third seized him by the collar and forced him into the middle of the 
kitchen. They wore black cloaks down to their boots, which were swathed 
in sacking, and each man’s face was blackened, the upper portion being 
concealed by a mask. The first to enter, who appeared to be the leader, 
carried a double-barrelled pistol. He threw a quick glance at Peggy, 
who was both weeping herself and trying to calm the children, and 
addressed himself to Tadhg. 

“‘ Tadhg McBride,” he said, ‘‘ our business with you needs few words. 
Though you do not know us, you know well whom we represent. Our 
Society is in need of funds. We have instructions to demand contributions 
for this purpose from those who appropriated the property of ourselves 
and our friends in the past. If such contributions are not immediately 
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forthcoming, we have the means of inflicting such punishment as we 
consider necessary. You sold at the fair of Tarmon to-day two bullocks 
fattened on the land that your father grabbed from Barney McMenamin. 
I demand this money in the name of the Order. Hand it over quietly, 
and we need not trouble you further. Refuse and it will be the worse 
for you.” 

He ceased, and signed to his assistant to release Tadhg, who was 
white to the lips with fear. 

‘‘T have not got the £12,” he stammered; ‘‘ I gave it to the Bank 
Agent in Tarmon. I cannot give you what J haven’t got.” 

‘* Vou’re a fine liar,” retorted the leader, ‘‘ the Agent left Tarmon long 
before you finished drinking at O’Doherty’s bar. Search him, boys, and 
search the house.” 

The two men laid hands on Tadhg again, turned out his pockets, and 
examined his clothing and boots carefully, but did not find the money. 
They then proceeded rapidly and systematically to search every nook and 
corner of the house, they ripped open the feather beds, turned out corn bins 
and sacks, and even pulled down the salted fish that were hanging from 
the ceiling. But they found only ros. in silver in an old purse, which the 
leader stated did not come within their instructions. There was still a 
possibility left, however. 

‘“ What about herself ¢’’ suggested one of the searchers, the white 
teeth showing in an expectant grin from his blackened mouth as he moved 
towards Peggy. 

*“We have no orders to touch a woman, even if she did marry the 
son of a grabber,” the leader replied. He turned to Peggy. ‘‘ Will you 
tell us where the money is,” he said, ‘*‘ and we’ll let him go?” 

‘* I don’t know anything about it,’ she answered. ‘‘ He told me he 
had sold, but he didn’t say anything about the money except that he got 
TS Oe 

“Will you swear that now by the most binding oath you know ¢ ” 

‘* T swear it before the Mother of God this night,” said Peggy. The 
leader removed his hat. ‘* It will be a hard thing for you if it’s lying you 
were when you took an oath like that,” he said. ‘‘ Go down to the room 
now and bring the children with you, and don’t come out of it until after 
we are gone.” 

Peggy pulled herself together and gathered up her children. As she 
went towards the room she noticed the dog sniffing at the pot of broughan 
and called to him, *‘ Lie down, Rover.’ ‘ Arrah,”’ said Tadhg, ‘‘ he won’t 
do it any harm; sure it’s too hot for him.” 

The door closed behind Peggy, and the leader of the Mollies turned 
to Tadhg. 

‘* Tl give you one more chance,” he said. ‘‘ Where is the money ¢ ” 

“I’ve told ye,’”’ was the reply. 

‘ Then you'll take the consequences, Tadhg McBride. Have you 
got the cards, Tim?” 
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With this they seized Tadhg, stripped him to the waist and bound 
him face downwards to the kitchen table. The ‘‘ cards,” strong wire 
brushes used for carding wool, were then passed along his back, very 
gently at frst but gradually increasing in pressure until the pricking be- 
came painful. At each groan that came from the victim he was asked to 
produce the £12, but he replied as before, at the same time praying to 
be released. When about five minutes had passed, the leader, who had 
been warming himself at the fire, came forward to inspect. He suggested 
that a few strokes might be given from shoulder to shoulder, as well as up 
and down, to give uniformity to the pattern. When this had been done 
he told the men to stop, and, going over to the fire, began to light a clay 
pipe with a piece of burning coal held in the tongs. 

** Now, Tadhg McBride,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve had a taste of our methods. 
We've done our business to-night, and we’re going away, and if you'll 
take my advice you'll give up the land that belongs to other people. Other- 
wise you may find out before long that there are more unpleasant things 
in the world than cards. Good-night.’’ And he and his companions 
went out. 

When they had been gone about a minute Tadhg raised lus face as far 
as he could from the table and said to the dog, ‘* Rover, followon.”’ Rover 
slunk quietly out and followed the three men at a safe distance yntil he 
saw them off his master’s farm. In the meantime Peggy, who had heard 
the unwelcome visitors go out, rushed from the back room and loosened 
the cords that bound her husband to the table. ‘* Och, Tadhg, Tadhg,” 
she wailed, ‘‘ have they kilt yeentirely?’’ ‘‘ Whisht, woman,” said Tadhg, 
“* they may not be gone yet. Wait till Rover comes back, Faith, I’m 
thinking I’ll not sleep sound the night; ye’ll want to rub me with some 
of that ointment ye got from the wise woman.” 

‘* Here’s Rover now,” exclaimed Peggy, as the dog rushed in and 
placed his head between his master’s knees for a sign that he had fulfilled 
his mission, 

‘‘He deserves a good bowl of broughan after that,” said Tadhg, 
** Bring me up the pot.” 

Peggy placed the cold porridge within his reach. Tadhg filled out a 
bowl full for Rover, then plunged his hand up to the wrist in the pot 
and drew out a small paper package. He unrolled it carefully, and counted 


twelve bright sovereigns on to the kitchen table. 
S.20' Re 


Choses Vues. 


By STANTON PYPER. 
‘* Moi j’ai vu cela.” (Le centenaire dans *‘ I’Immortel.’’) 
IV. 


H YPOCRITE lecteur, mon semblable et mon frere! In the scenes. 

hitherto described, it has been my lot to have to deal mostly with 
those whom the world calls distinguished. If, in the pages which follow, 
I may introduce you to some who, by no stretch of language, can merit _ 
that name, I beg of you to remember what Seneca has said—by the way, 
have you read Seneca ¢—‘‘ We do not need to choose our friends only 
in the forum or in the Senate House.” 

Furthermore, if some of the things I describe seem strange to you, 
do not think them strange. There are in this world no strange things 
at all, but merely quite ordinary things of which our ignorance has made 
us unaware. As the word itself means simply something outside— 
extraneous to us—so a strange thing is a thing that we ourselves are not 
accustomed to, and nothing more. 

After the demise of the Whirlwind I returned to Dublin. My health 
had been for some time indifferent, and as it showed no signs of improve- 
ment I was advised to try the effects of a change to a warmer climate. 
While casting about me as to where I should go, I happened to meet a 
friend whose doctor had ordered him at once to South Africa. Poor 
fellow ! he was in the last stages of consumption, and this was the dernier 
resort. He implored me to go with him, as he dreaded the idea of being 
alone in a strange country. I thought to myself—well, why not South 
Africa¢ I might as well go there as anywhere else. So we agreed to 
journey together to this unknown land. Neither of us knew anything 
about the country we were going to except that most of the people were 
supposed to speak Dutch. Always interested in languages, I forthwith 
bought a Dutch grammar and dictionary and set to work to study this 
far from attractive language. It is curious, by the way, to reflect that but 
for the Norman conquest the English would to-day be speaking a tongue 
not very different from that of the Netherlands, more especially the 
Frisian variety, which Dutch philologists regard as the lineal descendant 
of the speech of the great majority of the Saxon invaders of Britain. 

In due course I found myself, with my friend, once more in London. 
Having arranged to make our stay there as brief as possible, we purchased 
our tickets, and, seated in one of those ramshackle one-horse cabs which 
then plied for hire, we set out for the dock where our steamer was berthed. 
To this day I can remember every stage of that interminable journey 
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through endless rows of streets, each one, if possible, more squalid and 
depressing than its fellow. He who would know what London really 
is, must penetrate into these regions, regions absolutely unknown to the 
casual visitor. As we jogged along, a feeling of settled depression came 
over me, and the rain which had now begun to fall and blurred the windows 
of the cab, completed my dejection. The streets of old London still retain 
a certain air which shows that the builders strove, consciously or un- 
consciously, to give some grace to life, to put some expression of themselves 
into the lifeless brick and mortar. But modern London is the pure 
embodiment of commercialism, which is probably the most hideous 
development that human society has ever seen. 

A hundred years ago Cobbett, who had ideas, described London 
as a monstrous wen on the face of England sucking its life-blood away. 
What would he have said had he lived to-day? In Cobbett’s time the 
countryside still bred sturdy farmers who rose at dawn and cheerily 
followed the plough. Unlettered for the most part, yet learned in that 
ancient homely wisdom to which the tillers of the soil have the only key, 
they lived out, not unhappily, their quiet lives. But England, to its 
lasting shame, turned its back upon them, and drove them from the 
fields which they and their forefathers had planted. The time had come 
to make money, more money, and to make it quickly, and the descendants 
of those men, who meekly accepted their slavery, are to-day England’s 
great democracy. 

‘How thankful I felt that, through the courage of the Irish farmer, 
we had no great democracy in Ireland. . 

At long last our cab drew up before a gaunt, repellant building, into 
which men were busy trundling bales and packages. We had reached the 
dock, and, with our few belongings, were soon on board the steamer. 
It was still raining, and the air was so thick and murky that my unfortunate 
companion almost gasped for breath. That night we dropped down the 
river, and the clean salt sea air blew freshly upon us. 

Our steamer was in no great hurry, but ambled gently along. It 
was my first long voyage, and everything seemed wonderful. To sail 
day after day, bathed in perpetual sunshine, through waveless seas, to 
land on islands which seemed enchanted, where grapes hung in deep 
red clusters, motionless in the still air, where unknown birds, of incredible 
hue, perched on graceful clustering palms—all this made me feel that the 
voyages of Brendan the Navigator were real and true, and that he had 
seen for himself the things I then saw. 

As for our fellow-passengers, they were few in number, the greater 
part bound for the Transvaal goldfields, the latest El Dorado, whose fame 
was just beginning to spread. 

The only one of any note among us was a son of Charles Dickens, 
by profession a barrister, whose features bore a striking resemblance to 
those of his father. He was taking a trip to the Cape and back, for the 
sake of the sea voyage, he told us. 
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Although he modestly disclaimed any share of his father’s gift, yet 
he read to us one evening from his father’s writings in a way that showed 
he had inherited some of that dramatic power which Dickens undoubtedly 
possessed. Dickens the elder was a born actor, and my father, who had 
often heard him give readings, told me that Dickens, without any attempt 
at make up, could actually make his own creations live, so astonishing 
was the way he would change his face, his voice, and even his whole 
appearance. 

Speaking of Charles Dickens, I firmly believe his work will outlive 
all the changes and chances of literary fashions. At his best, his humanity 
and sympathy give his characters that touch of the universal to which, 
in my opinion, very few English writers have ever attained. He was, 
indeed, in his hatred of humbug, the most un-English of his fellow- 
countrymen, the least insular of islanders. 


In due course we crossed the Line, a day made notable by that old- 
time pageant of Neptune and his spouse, which, I fancy, has now dis- 
appeared for ever into the limbo of forgotten things, and forged on our 
tranquil way through the glassy seas. At last, one bright morning we 
woke to see before us, rising sheer from the ocean, the immense rampart 
of Table Mountain. Our voyage was at an end. 


The next few days we spent in what was then Cape Town’s best 
hotel, a curious old creeper-covered building on the lowest slope of the 
mountain. 

Everything was pleasantly informal, in keeping with the city as it then 
was, a quiet old Dutch settlement nestling comfortably at the foot of the 
great wall of rock, which towered up behind it with a grey grimness that 
had more of menace than protection—where the Adamastor of Camoéns’ 
great poem seemed still to keep his aery dwelling-place. 


The town, in fact, seemed to keep aloof from the mountain, and huddled 
itself as best it could on the scanty stretch of level ground. 


Everything seemed to be as it had been for many a year—the white- 
walled, flat-roofed houses, the streets with their Dutch names, the old 
churches ; the men themselves as they strolled about, pipe in mouth, with 
wide-brimmed felt hats, looked much as their grandfathers must have 
looked, and their ‘great-grandfathers before them. 

Being an old-fashioned, unprogressive sort of place, it was naturally 
enough almost crimeless, save for an occasional brawl of drunken sailors, 
or a squabble among the coloured population. Since the Boer war, 
however, I hear that the old city I knew has greatly changed. Many 
progressive Anglo-Saxons have descended upon it, and now the antiquated 
gaols have been enlarged and furbished up to keep pace with the increasing 
number of entrants. 

Happily for my friend and myself, all these things were hidden from 
us, and, as far as we could see, nothing threatened the immemorial calm. 
that brooded over the town of old Jan van Riebeek. 
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And now came the parting—for ever as it proved, for he died soon 
after, poor fellow—between my friend and myself. He left for some inland 
~ health resort, and I was left alone. My funds were running low, so I 
left the hotel and luckily found a room over a little restaurant lately opened 
in the upper part of the town, not far from the Governor’s House, and near 
the entrance to the famous avenue of oak trees, planted centuries ago, 
which leads to what are called ‘‘ The Gardens.” 

I found myself part of a curious ménage, the first of many such, into 
‘which fate has, from time to time, thrust me. My host was a red-headed, 
hot-tempered, but, withal, good-natured ex-sea steward of middle age, 
married to what is termed at the Cape ‘‘ a Saint Helena woman.’’ Who 
or what the original natives of that island were I have no idea, but the 
present inhabitants all have, in varying proportions, a tinge of what is 
called ‘‘ colour.” So here I was brought face to face with that perplexing 
tangle of races about which so many learned works have been written, 
and against which so many precautions have been fruitlessly undertaken. 

If love laughs at locksmiths, he certainly shakes his sides at legislators. 
If there is one thing certain in this world, it is this, that once a man and 
a woman are possessed by mutual passion, they will become united by 
fair means or by foul, and all the edicts that have been issued since the 
days of the Pharaohs, not excepting the famous Kilkenny ones, are swept 
away like chaff before the whirlwind. 

My red-headed host seemed delighted with his mate, so why should 
I or any other man object? ln’y a pas de laides amours, and she was 
quite a good-looking woman, though a trifle too dark-skinned for my taste. 
They had two children, a boy and a girl, and here this queer racial tangle 
made itself felt all too obviously, for the girl was golden-haired and blue- 
eyed, with a pink and white complexion, while the boy was a few shades 
darker than his mother, and his features held more than a hint of the 
Sambo type of humanity. Strange contrast, which extended to their 
characters, for while the girl was quiet and well-behaved, the boy was 
a regular young demon, and taxed all his father’s energies in the daily 
struggle to control his impishness, a struggle waged vi et armis with the 
aid of a supple cane. 

Brown, as I shall call my host—I have long since forgotten his name— 
was a decent, worthy fellow, h-less, but an excellent cook, and soon made 
his restaurant pretty popular. Indeed, on more than one occasion the 
Governor himself, Sir Henry Loch, a genial-looking Scot, with a patriarchal 
beard, slipped quietly in, accompanied by a secretary, and enjoyed a 
simple, well-cooked meal, glad to escape from the pompots routine of his 
official residence. | Loch’s beard and his name, with its good Gaelic 
guttural, made him highly popular among the speakers of the Taal, a 
popularity of which he himself was well aware, and of which he was 
extremely proud. Du reste, a man well deserving of popularity. 

But, judge of my astonishment when, to my utter surprise, I found 
myself one day seated at a little table opposite Swift MacNeill, at that time 
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an M.P.—what he is now I cannot say, perhaps among the Council of 
Ancients, but I am ignorant of such things, and too far away to inform 
myself accurately. 

Yes, there he sat, bearded like the pard, and insisting, to my host’s 
deep disgust, on being served with ‘‘a pot of tea.” No one drinks tea 
in South Africa, and Brown was extremely proud of his coffee, which, 
indeed, he prepared to perfection. However, he brought the tea, which 
MacNeill drank thirstily, and then called for more. 


He stopped a few days, and then sailed home again; it was but a 
holiday trip, and I never saw him again for many long years. 

My money had by this time dwindled almost to nothing, and it was 
with a few shillings in my pocket that I finally secured a position as teacher 
in a private school in one of the suburbs which stretch, embowered in 
trees and greenery, across the narrow stretch of land known as the 
peninsula. 

My post was a pleasant one, and I would willingly have kept it longer, 
but, alas! my chief, a well-educated young Englishman, married to a 
charming wife, was a heavy drinker, and little by little his school dwindled 
away. The day came when he could no longer afford to pay me even 
the very modest stipend I received, so we parted with mutual regret, 
and I was once more thrown upon the world. 


But some good angel must have watched over me, for within a few 
days I found myself once more installed as teacher, and in a much more 
imposing seminary. 

Here again fate, without consulting me, thrust me headlong into a 
household which, when I came to know it better, was by no means to 
my liking. But in these matters we are but puppets, with whom the gods 
sport as they will. 


My new principal, Z, as I shall call him, was a tall, rather heavily- 
built man, with an abundant head of brown hair, a carefully-kept beard 
of the same hue, and a somewhat hooked nose, which, combined with his 
beard, gave him, to my eye, somewhat of an Assyrian appearance. His 
lips, from what I could see of them through the mantle of beard, 
harmonised with the nose, being rather full and fleshy. I have seen such 
faces in Assyrian sculpture. His height added to that air of dignity 
which, in keeping with his profession, he thought fit to assume, his language 
was grave and precise, and not without the slight touch of unctuousness 
which most people look for in a schoolmaster. 

I confess I felt at first somewhat abashed in his presence, for, like 
Renan, who admitted the fact with sorrow, I have never yet been able 
to assume that conscious superiority which exacts unwilling homage 
from cabmen, bus-conductors, and waiters. Not that that really made 
much difference, for Z’s impressive appearance seemed to pervade the 
whole atmosphere of the schoolroom and encompassed me like an 
emanation. 
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Like most South African schoolmasters of that day, Z was English, 
and of this he kept us ever mindful, referring to it almost daily, and dwelling 
upon the manifold and exceeding great virtues of that race, under whose 
care Providence had mercifully placed the destinies of South Africa. 

Whether or not the pupils, who were nearly all young Dutchmen 
appreciated as they should, this merciful dispensation, I was never able 
to find out, but they listened to it all with becoming deference. 

After what I have said it would be natural to assume that Z would 
have taken to his bosom a wife of his own chosen people, but here again 
I found myself face to face with the tangle of races—Mrs. Z was Danish. 
She was a handsome, well-preserved woman of about thirty-five, 
rather tall, of that fair-haired, blue-eyed, fresh-complexioned, wide- 
hipped type of beauty which some men find irresistible. I saw a good 
deal of her, as, at Z’s request, I had taken up my abode in their home, 
rather unwillingly I must admit, for I was loath to leave my red-headed 
host and his excellent cuisine. 

The school hours were comparatively short, and Z, I found, was 
seldom at home, though he sometimes returned for dinner, hence I found 
myself thrown more and more into the society of his wife. We got on well 
together, and she introduced me to various friends of the family, amongst 
others to the van Y’s, of whom I shall have more to say. 


\ 
(A suzvre. ) 


The Partition. 


By J. BERNARD MacCARTHY. 


TEVE DRINAN came wearily over the hill. |The damp earth of 
its domed curves was raw and russet from the plough, spiralled 
smoke oozing from it, incense of toil, and above grey clouds broke and 
whirred, broke again and split in rocket-like dispersion, a huge trooping 
of land-driven seagulls ravenously seeking sustenance, battening on the 
wriggling life of meaner things, a sickly reminder that life and beauty 
flourished on death, a reminder that made the watcher picture life as a 
gigantic arena where beast preyed on beast, the strong man on the 
weak, to the sardonic laughter of some mocking fate. 

The strong preyed on the weak . . . yes, that was it, the law 
inevitable, and a fine comforting thought to fill the empty stomach burning 
beneath his waistcoat. ‘‘ Blast ye! ye hungry divils! Blast every living 
thing that can have its fill!’’ He raised his clenched fist and shook it 
at the seagulls, the words volleying between his quivering lips, and then, 
realising that the remnant of his strength ebbed woefully in any violence 
of speech or gesture, he shut his mouth grimly and went down the slope, 
his head sunk on his chest, too listless to watch more than the bare footing 
for his next step. A tang of smoke drifted to his nostrils, and he lifted 
his eyes to the sight of a squat, ugly cottage a few yards from him, 
the top of its walls green-veined from the tricklings of rain-water down, the 
thatched roof. Well, he would call there, anyway, and ask for a crust. 
They could refuse him if they wished, and bad luck to them ! If it 
was a woman lived there maybe a studied fierceness of manner would 
quicken her charity; so he advanced and brought his fist down bang on 
the door, which rattled and shook open, showing a little boy, aroused by 
the sound of footsteps outside, starting to approach it. The lad had a 
calm, plump face, a softness of expression, and golden curls breaking 
in heavy waves over a high forehead. A passage split the house, running 
from back to front, doors in wooden partitions cut on both sides. 

““T want ... cup o’ water,” said the man, trying to strangle the 
fierceness he had prepared for his voice. ‘‘ Only that, laddie.” 

‘* Who’s that ¢’” came in a man’s firm tones from inside a door on. 
the right. 

** A—a man, da. He’s asking a drink.” 

‘* Give it to him, boy.” 

The youngster unfastened a ponny from a nail in the woodwork 
and went to a brown jug; but a dull thud made him wheel around 
startled. The man, making foolish efforts to adjust his balance to a floor 
that kept tilting, had fallen full length in the passage. 
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Steve’s first thought on coming back to consciousness: ‘*‘ Where 
am I¢” beat time with the splashing of water on his face, and soon 
another sound joined in, the voice of the man hidden behind the partition : 
“ He’ll do now, boy. Let him alone and he will be able to get up in a 
minute.” Steve cursed the speaker in words that formed only in his 
mind, for what sort of a man was he not to lend a hand, to be leaving it 
all to the child: He turned on his side to find the target to hurl his 
growing anger at, and the movement brought his head in the opening 
of a door. Beyond was an age-seasoned kitchen, tall brass candlesticks 
on the mantelpiece gleaming like pillars of fire against smoke-blackened 
wall, a flood of light pooled in the middle of the floor, daylight filtered 
through a tiny window high up, but elsewhere the place was heavy with 
shadows. The man with the firm voice was sitting in a chair by the 
hearth, a well-built man in the late thirties, a stern, clean-shaven face 
under a massive brow and hair thinly greyed. 

Steve struggled to his feet, and, holding the jamb of the door, began : 
+2 OF allethe /. 

“* You'll excuse me for not handing you,’”’ broke in the man; ‘‘ but 
I can’t move unless a mere swing between crutches.’’ By a motion of his 
right hand he indicated his legs, which appeared dead from the hips down. 
** No power in them. No, don’t be faulting yourself. You didn’t know. 
As you are here now you'll have the bite with us. Stockfish only, for 
‘tis Friday. Give Fin a lift with the table. There!” 

Dinner, with a week-old newspaper for cover, was laid out; fish, 
bread, milk in two cups, and the newcomer helped the boy to move the 
table to where the invalid sat. They took to the meal in silence. 


“* Thank you kindly,” said Steve at length. ‘‘ That food was wanting 
to me , for it’s the first time I broke fast for over a day and a night.” 
‘You are welcome,” said the man of the house. ‘‘ My name’s 


Seumas Murtagh. Fin is nine; all I have. Seldom anybody comes 
by the door, we are that far off the road. You’ve been a distance ¢”’ 

‘* A goodish step, back at Gortigrennan. I was navvying there at 
the new railway cutting; but I couldn’t stick it, not being used to the 
work. Muck an’ filth, that’s what it is, slogging fit for a horse. I gave 
the ganger gab, and he fired me, so | set out for somewhere else, coming 
over the hills, like the fool Iam. I lost my way, and thought I’d never 
shake the damn hills off me. Two nights I was there.” 

Fin took the dinner things off the table, put them on a stool outside 
the door, and poured water over them. 

‘It’s hard times to be adrift,’’ said Seamus, lighting his pipe and 
passing on a palm of tobacco to the stranger. ‘‘ And God knows ”— 
glancing at his legs—**‘ ’tis harder still not to be able to be, but to sit here 
brooding, brooding... .” 

“* As I came down, Mr. Murtagh, I was saying to myself that if I 
ever agin had the comfort of a house to shelter me I’d never ask to cross 
out the threshold. I felt like saying my prayers to stones put together 
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by the hands of man, great thankful prayers. ... That would be 
idolatry, wouldn’t it, that the catechism used to warn us about ¢ But, 
Almighty, the cruelty and lone silence of those hills above! The cold 
mockery of them. . . . They had me by the throat, gripping, squeezing, 
pressing the life out of me. I used sing and laugh and knock stones 
aginst wan another, just to make sounds of life,and drain water through 
my fingers to see it move. If I had to live there I’d make gods of water, 
stones and clay. My knees would be bruised praying to them, asking 
them not to kill me . . . not to torture me to death inch by inch . . .” 

‘* Then you are city born? ”’ 

‘Yes, in Cork, up the north side, with the bells of Shandon roaring 
over me all hours like a brassy drum. But I—I went to work in England 
years ago. Fine ships would be coming in to the South Jetties, reeking 
of tar and paint, and sailors swaggering ashore blowing their money. 
Stir and life and bustle, and girls going by in furs; children swinging 
books on straps; not like those blasted hills! They’d drive me off my 
chump, they would.” 

For a while talk drifted in and out the smoke wreaths, and finally 
fell a long silence, an understanding silence, for, despite differences, the 
two men felt that their minds touched sympathetically, and that the 
gulfs between were merely of circumstances, not temperamental. Both 
were burdened with loneliness, and mutely appealed to the other to ease 
the weight. 

Seumas could not solve the mystery of his visitor. There was a 
recklessness about him that he was forever trying to restrain, a man made 
bitter by life, or rather by men and women, and yet loving that which 
wounded him, as a lover might love the mistress who slights him. 

‘It’s strange,’ remarked Steve, awaking from reverie, ‘‘ but ever 
since I came in I’ve been puzzling where I saw you before, for see you 
I did.” 

“You might. The world’s wide; and I wasn’t always glued to 
this chair.” 

‘* T have you at the back of my brain,”’ Steve went on; ‘‘ the same 
way you might have a familiar picture in the house and yet have no title 
for it. You know the odd chance by which.you sometimes gather in a 
face—a sudden flash and ’tis there for ever, while it may be the face you 
are seeing-every day of your life that slips you.” 

For some reason or other the man of the house did not encourage 
the beating up of memories, preferring to keep the conversation back 
of the threshold of his manhood, as if the years that followed were too 
sad or sacred for easy discussion, too painful to revive. 

Under Murtagh’s pressing the stranger stayed on at the cottage, 
glad of cover and anxious to make return for the kindness, which he 
did by performing tasks too severe for Fin’s strength ; wood was chopped 
for the fire, a leaky part of the roof mended, the potato patch prepared 
for setting; and day by day the men, so strangely met, mellowed in 
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friendship, mated in mind, finding union in small but important things, 
_yet of the history behind Seumas only one scrap did he confide. They 
were playing draughts in the kitchen after supper, and the visitor’s eyes, 
following a spurt of light from a log cracking in the fire striking into 
prominence a photograph on the wall, he remarked: ‘‘ A nate photo 
that. Fin has the very smile and curls of her.” 

The lad, who was poring over a fairy story in the ingle, was roused 
to attention. 

** When is mammy coming home, da¢’’ he asked, holding the book 
flat against his chest, his chin resting on the top of it. ‘‘ You said she 
wouldn’t be long. And ’tis lonely without her.” —_His little piping 
voice broke in tears. 

*“ Soon, boy, very soon now,” answered Seumas roughly, a quick 
change coming over his features, and, lowering his head, he whispered 
angrily to Steve: ‘‘ Keep off her/ Who can tell if she’ll ever come home. 
I took a risk, going against her prayers and wishes, and—I got this. . . .” 
He tapped the nerveless limbs. ‘* She was in delicate health, and when 
she heard what had befallen me, and she thinking it even worse, it... 
it went to her head. ’Tis not soon she will be back . . . from a lunatic 
asylum.” 

** My God!” cried Steve. 

‘Hush, man. Don’t be stirring the child. Here, your move. 
You’re putting up a fine fight ; but I believe I’ll beat you in the end. ” 

Steve shifted his draughtsman mechanically, he did not know where, 
for, instead of seeing the board, he had a curious fancy that he was gazing 
from a distance at the white walls of an asylum studded with dark windows. 

Weeks passed, and the intimacy deepened between the two men, 
each bringing his little share of contributions to a common pool of 
interests ; but keeping back a big part, the part of his life he was reluctant 
to disclose, yet resolved on revelation when the propitious moment came. 
And Fin, the golden-haired, was a powerful bond drawing them closer. 
Many an hour Steve’s penknife was flashing in and out of wood, whittling 
wondrous things out of it, tiny boats, a jumping frog, monkeys that, by a 
cunning twisting of threads, were capable of amazing somersaults. And 
with the ending of every week the visitor would make a timid suggestion, 
so irresolutely that he knew it would be spurned, saying: ‘‘ I’d better 
be striking the road again to-morrow”; and would have tossed back 
to him the expected and coveted answer: ‘‘ Why so, man¢ What 
hurry’s on you and we finding such a cure for loneliness togethers And 
what would Fin do without you?” 

What, indeed? So, relieved by his timid suggestion, Steve would 
throw fresh energy into his tasks. Murtagh, who had a small income 
from some cottages he owned in the village, would tell him not to worry. 
There was always enough of food and to spare, for it wasn’t much love 
they had for feastings and useless luxuries. Once Mrs. Keely, a woman 
who brought them a basket of groceries every Saturday, brought a news- 
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paper, saying: ‘‘ There’s great talk in it these times—meetings and 
speeches.” Her departing footsteps quiet on the path, Seumas threw 
the paper on the fire, where it leaped in a roaring pyramid of flame up the 
chimney. 

‘*T have had enough of the world,” he said, answering the query 
in his friend’s eyes. 

Two hours later Steve Drinan stood inside the window of his bed- 
‘room, deep in thought, his eyes gazing moodily on the landscape, which 
seemed friendler now that he was sheltered from it by four walls. 
Darkness came and lightened alternately, as if the night was a black bird 
with wings that pulsed with the beginnings of flight and again sank to rest, 
never sure of rest, a bird timid of decision—such was the play of dun 
clouds across the misted moon; robbing the earth of its radiance and 
anon scuttling past to let it stream downwards, causing objects dim and 
hidden to bulk out with startling clearness, giving them the impression 
of walking towards the watcher; and then they vanished quickly, leaving 
the eyes vainly beating the blackness of a wall. Just such another night 
had been his last among the hills, terror hemming him in, stalking on his 
heels. The distant gleam of white stones and walls had brought joy to 
him, singing to his lips, eagerness to his steps, but when he got there he 
was confronted by the ghastliness of a graveyard, tall gate piers and rows 
of monuments, not the habitation he anticipated. How he had cursed, 
cursed the dead for deceiving him, the living who had helped it... . 

Now bitterness had fled from him, for he had a refuge, hands that 
gripped his own in friendship, faces that lighted to his jests. It was queer, 
he mused, that it was often the stranger, maybe one of a different race 
or creed, had the strong liking for you and you for him, and neighbours, ay, 
those of your own flesh, who threw the scornful word. And, joying in 
what he had won, the friendship of Seumas, the love of Fin, he vowed 
service and fidelity to them. His soul cried for a test, for live coals of 
sacrifice that he could carry in his naked hands in proof of his love. Some 
day the test might come. He would be ready to embrace it, ready to 

The rising of voices in the next room, from a quiet tangle of talk 
to plaintiveness of appeal and sternness of rebuke, broke his thoughts. 

“Don’t ask me, boy. Mrs. Keely shouldn’t be telling you these 
things.” Seumas was speaking. 

“Oh, da, don’t say no,” Fin pleaded, tearful. ‘‘ Just wance, no 
more. And then I will go to bed and.sleep.” 

Wondering, Steve placed his right eye to a knot-hole in the partition 
and gathered in the scene in the next room. Seumas was sitting on the 
bed, his son beside it, a coat on one arm, a cap in his hand. 

‘* Put them on, da,” he begged, ‘‘ and tell me the story of the battle.” 
He jumped on the bed, slung the coat over his father’s shoulders and 
jammed the cap on his head. (‘‘It’s a sort 0’ uniform,’ said Steve to 
himself. ‘' Green... Almighty! it’s green!’ He stopped thinking, 
for Seumas, anxious to get finished, had hurried into speech. 3 
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““ It was this way, Fin,’’ he said. ““T was commandant of the 
country here. We were out for... Ireland, and I was drilling the 
boys in the corner of the Phooka field round by Ballinkevin. The wind 
was from us . . . a strong wind, so we did not hear anything coming 
until all at once came the jarring of brakes. A lorry, bristling 
with soldiers, had stopped on the road not many yards from us... . 
Somebody cried out. I looked up and saw a figure in khaki staring 
along the barrel of a rifle. It was pointed straight at me, the sun running 
like fire down the bayonet. . . .” 

The watcher behind the knot-hole stirred uneasily, his mind 
stumbling backwards, groping, halting. 

** T turned, boy, calling on my men to take cover. I tripped. The 
rifle spat. Lying on my face, I felt a dull shock here... .” He put 
a hand to behind his back. 

Something began to shape in Steve Drinan’s mind, misty at first, 
deepening to clearer outlines, brighter colours. A picture it seemed, 
cut in a thousand pieces, and now they were being put together. In 
fear and trembling he saw each piece joining, and he fought desperately, 
fought vainly against the completion of the picture, for he sensed the 
doom and finality of its hideous perfection. It was useless to shut his 
eyes to prevent the scattered pieces closing in. Each word Seumas 
uttered hammered them together. 

“And you were shot, da?” 

** Better if I had been outright, but—to be made a helpless cripple. 
. . . Christ pity me . . . pity the woman who paid ... pity the man 
mae pity us all,” 

Seumas moved his head around to conceal his emotion from his son, 
and the light of the lamp came full on him, glowing his face to bronze 
beneath the peaked cap, and at the sight the man behind the partition 
staggered back with a cry of agony. The picture was complete ! 

He clawed madly at the few things belonging to him, a pair of socks, 
a pipe, a penknife, stuffing them into his pockets, crept quietly out the 
passage, but he could not make the furtive exit he planned, for Fin was 
standing at the open doorway, his hand outstretched. 

‘* Da sent me to see if it’s raining,” said the boy. ‘*‘ We have towels 
out on the dry. Where are you going, Steve’ Will you make me that 
new boat to——¢” 

The man roughly drew the child outside the door. 

“Fin, Fin,’”” he cried hoarsely, ‘‘ do—do you hate the soldier who 
shot your daddy ¢”’ 

** N—no, Steve. I want to, but da says that’s wrong ; that I should 
pray for him,” 

‘* And—and do yous” 

“* Sometimes only. If I have been naughty and want to be good, 
I say ——” 
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The man started violently. ‘‘ You must hate him, Fin!” The 
words were wrenched from him in passionate agony. ‘‘ You must ! 
You must! Isay you must! Promise me that you will? Say it, quick!” 

The bewildered child fumbled for an answer, while Steve watched him. 
The glare from the window glittered through the golden curls, and the 
watcher thought of the fire running down a bayonet, and of the man 
before it and the—man behind ! 

‘Say it, Fin! = Oh, can’t you say the word for my comfort!” 
The man was losing all control. ‘‘ Say that you hate him, as Ido. May 
God wither the arm that fired the shot!” 

Frightened by the tempest of violence, the child ran in the door, and 
Steve Drinan, late corporal in the King’s Royal Linshire Regiment, 
throwing up his arms with a groan of despair, raced up the path to the 
silent hills. 

A freshening wind, sharpened on the ridges of land, poured on his 
face. 


Ii Mio Carso. 


By SCIPIO SLATAPER. Translated by J. M. HONE. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


Scipio Slataper, born in 1888, was a native of Trieste. Italian in feeling, he studied 
in Florence, and came into relations with Papini and the Voce group. Still his blood was 
rather Slav than Italian, and he had all the exuberance and simple faith of the former race. 
When the war broke out he joined the Italian Army as a volontario, risking what all the 
people of Trieste did when they became soldiers on the Italian front; he did not fall into 
Austrian hands, but was killed on the Podgora in 1915. The following passages are from 
an early autobiography, Il Mio Carso, which was written while Slataper was still fa 
student. Afterwards he published criticisms and a work on Hebbel. With him on the 
review Voce were such other distinguished men as A. Soffici Papini and G. Prezzolini. This 
Florentine movement in its earlier aspect, when it was definitely social and idealist, reminds us 
somewhat of our experiences here, in that, as Slataper’s French translator says, {it 
expended a great deal of energy in propaganda and press campaigns, to the loss of pure 
art and literature; and mixed men of much creative power, like Slataper, with men of 
little or none. But it marked the opening of a new, and hitherto (to the foreigner) little 
known phase in Italian thought and life. 


WOULD like to say to you: I was born on the Carso, in a cabin with 
a-roof of straw blackened by the rain andthesmoke. Wehadamangy 
and asthmatic dog, two geese with mud-bespattered bellies, a mattock, a 
spade, and a heap of dung from which there ran, after the rain, little canals 
of brown juice. 

I would like to say : I was born in Croatia, in the great forest of oaks. 
In winter everything was white with snow, the door could only be half- 
opened, and in the night we heard wolves howling. My mother wrapped 
my red and swollen hands in rags, and I blotted myself against the fire, 
whining with the cold. 

If I said to you: I was born in the Moravian plain, and I ran like 
a hare along the furrows, and caused the croaking rooks to rise in their 
companies, I threw myself on my stomach, I tore up a beetroot and 
nibbled at the earthy thing. Then I came here, and tried to domesticate 
myself; I learned Italian, I chose my friends from the most cultured 
youth—but soon I have to go home because I am very ill here. 

I would like to deceive you, but you would not believe me. You 
will readily realise that I am only a poor Italian who seeks to impress 
his solitary preoccupations with a barbaric air. Better admit that I am 
your brother, even though I sometimes look at you strangely and distantly 
and feel timid before your culture and your reasonings. I am, perhaps, 
afraid of you. Your objections shut me gradually in a cage, as I listen 
to you, in happy and disinterested mood, without observing the gusto with 
which you enjoy your own brilliant dialectic. Then I blush and am silent, 
in my little corner; and I console myself by thinking of the great trees 
open to the wind. I think greedily of the sun on the hills, and of prosperous 
liberty ; of the true friends that love me and recognise me in a hand- 
shake and in laughter calm and full. They are healthy and good. 
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I think of my distant unknown origins, of my ancestors labouring 
in the interminable fields, with a plough drawn by a pair piebald horses, 
or girdled with a leather apron as they bend over cauldrons of fused glass. 

I think of that enterprising great uncle who stopped at Trieste .in 
the days of the Free Port, in the great green house where J was born, and 
where lives, hardened by sorrow, our grandmother. 

It was good to see her sit on the large terrace. over the mountain and 
sea, dry and resistant, beside my other grandmother, the little old Venetian, 
large and rubicund, who was eighty years of age—one could still see the 
strong movements of her pulse rise and fall like a leaf under the faded 
skin. She spoke to me of the siege of Venice, of the sack of potatoes 
in the middle of the cellar, of the cannon ball which shattered a bit of 
the house. And she wore a white kerchief on her few white hairs, and she 
was lively. When she came to eat with us, my father always said : Blessed 
are the eyes that have seen her. 

But in those days she didn’t interest me. I ran about the country 
playing among the trees. 


In Trieste. 


Two men pass and bid each other good-day, taking off their hats. 
One has a triangular face, all bones, with tired and wandering eyes; the 
other walks with little rapid steps. He is satisfied with his appetite. 
He likes his house and the young wife who waits for him at the window. 
The Piccolo is in his pocket,and he carries a paper parcel of cherries for 
dinner. Why did they salute’ What relation can there be between 
these two men All life is a similar puzzle. No one man can understand 
another, he only fancies he loves or hates him. Why? The other 
performs an act, and then we say he has done well, or ill. In the name 
of what ¢ 

I pass and let others pass, and I look upon this unknown life as a 
stranger. I am here because in this moment I am walking along this 
road. I see a clockmaker bent over a bench unscrewing a spring with 
a little point of steel. His eye grips the magnifying glass and no muscle 
is strained. In the shop a thousand clocks swing rhythmically, and a 
thousand hands show the identical hour at the identical minute. Little 
school-girls are on the way home, in troops, all dressed in blue, and they 
chatter as they side-glance at the boys who watch for them. 

A little boy waters the pavement before a shop, he goes in, and 
is out again in a moment with his broom, throwing the dust into the 
middle of the street. A cabman sleeps in his cab, on the turned-up 
cushions, and his horse, with nose in sack, eats its hay. The pigeons 
on the Grand Piazza rise from time to time in great circles, then pose 
again, and skip among the little ditches of water. The Bosnian soldier 
before the governor’s palace marches with Strong steps, goes a half- 
circle, and is back again. - 
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Where am Is The warm air causes me to close my eyes; I walk 
as inadream. I walk slowly and look about me like a stranger weary 
of travel, and who, nevertheless, must look around him because an 
affectionate and interested friend awaits him. But no one awaits me, 
and no one will sit beside me at my return asking with eyes full of love: 
“Wells What was your journey like?” 

I am alone and tired. I can turn back or remain here. I can stop 
here in the middle of the piazza until the sun makes me vacillate and fall 
on the ground; and I can walk amidst the noise of the carriages as in the 
silence of the night, because in no place is there rest for my great weariness. 

The coal-heavers who are loading the Baron Gautsch look at me 
with sunken red-streaked eyes, astonished at the interest I take in them. 

One of them coughs ; he spits, and the wind drives back on to his half- 
naked torso covered with coal and sweat long filaments of mucous. 
Perhaps he thinks furiously that I pity him. 

No, no; I am indifferent. Only I cannot understand. I see work 
going on around me. A Greek ship is embarking large rafters; two 
fishermen are hoisting a great sombre sail; an ice merchant is calling 
his wares; a man with black glasses takes note of the numbers 
of sacks of cement ; a commissionaire advances with a red wheelbarrow ; 
the Grado steamboat arrives, throwing up foam; an ox draws a waggon 
laden with pasteboard. On the waggon is written: Troppau-Trieste- 
Rossol-Assling. At this moment a train is puffing up the hill of Optchin; 
another arrives at Pola, another noisily crosses the bridge of the Po. 
The air is full of cries. The movement extends. All earth is labouring 
in a great frenzy of sorrow that seeks to forget itself. Houses are built, 
and we take refuge between the walls so as not to see each other’s persons 
turning sleeplessly beneath the sheets, and we buy clothes so that we may 
think that our neighbour’s body at least is healthy and trim, and we 
make up millions of clocks in order that the instant may drive us on 
perpetually with its whip into space, like a damned one who gallops 
ceaselessly so as not to fall. Do not stop for an instant, O laborious 
earth. 

So I felt ; and I stood motionless as though I were at the dead point 
of the world. 

My mother said timidly that it was not surprising I could not sleep. 
Spending all day walking up and down in your airless room! Like a 
condemned person: five steps up and five down, between two cases of 
books read, and re-read, and a white wall on which had been written long 
ago the inscription: All things are true, but some happen now, and some 
will happen in the future. And if I tell you in this sad winter’s night about 
a fairy who comes bearing odorous flowers in its lap, you must believe me, 
O my poor soul. Some time has passed, This little psalm has been 
partly effaced by a finger. Written with a red pencil: Behold me well : 
For I, even I, am Beatrice. 
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Up and down, up and down. Now sitting at this little desk, now 
stretching out on the ground. In the street countless children shout 
and cry, and throw stones on the closed shutters of the greengrocer. The 
lorries of a brewery noisily turn around. The grey house opposite 
is horrible. When it rains it drops a yellowish sweat. The light invades 
narrow, stuffy rooms, the angles of great chipped pieces of furniture, 
a rag on the ground, a‘fat woman who is taking off her stockings. At all 
hours of the day sheets and coverings that have lost their colour are 
amassed on the windows. All day long an ugly, toothless sorceress, 
framed against the window, scolds her son: ‘‘ Ah, pig! where are you, 
you !! . Wait till I catch you, little wretch. ... Wait till dinner 
time.’’ All day long. At half-past nine a woman opens her window, 
holding a littie girl in her arms, and watches for her husband, who 
strolls up slowly, playing with his stick. Every evening. At night groups 
of boys pass, singing the hymn of the League, or the Workers’ Hymn. At 
dawn the masons go by, striking the ground with their wooden heels, 
and the woman opens the shutters and calls her son, for it is time for 
school. 


Futility. 


By ROBERT PRICE. 


SURELY,” said Anne, ‘‘ the artist is not to be restricted in his choice 
of material’ Why be more squeamish in making Shakespeare 
walk the boards than Deirdre ¢ ”’ 

‘“ Imaginary portraits—everyone’s got the right to make them,” 
jerked Salamonson. 

“Since we know nothing about Shakespeare, he belongs for all 
artistic purposes to the age of Deirdre,’’ said the Ghost. 

The speakers were sitting in a wide semi-circle about the hearth. Their 
remarks drifted quietly in the room like the veil of cigarette-smoke trembling 
about their heads. They did not look at each other as they spoke, but 
kept their eyes fixed absently on space. They had not so much the air 
of listening as of waiting for their cue. Only Jim, sitting on the opposite 
side of the hearth, with her pale head resting against a grape-red cushion, 
and her long hands hanging at the ends of the arm rests, appeared to be 
listening. The atmosphere was strangely subdued ; everyone sat very 
still, letting their words go from them almost unaccompanied by gesture 
or change of expression. | Even the voices, different as they were in 
timbre and accent, seemed to have modulated to the same tone. Only 
Baxter fidgeted, clearing his throat and shifting his position every few 
minutes. 

- ‘ The cases are not parallel,” said O’Leary’s narcotic voice. He 
was slowly combing his hair with his fingers. I watched him for a moment 
and then looked away; but the image remained with me: fat white 
fingers weaving black hair. 

‘Our consciences towards them are not the same. Whatever 
we know or don’t know about Shakespeare’s life, we have his work ; 
it is mere cheap perversity to represent him as commonplace and melo- 
dramatic.” 

‘* But probably he was commonplace and melodramatic,” I said. 

The heavy air closed in upon my words, smothered them. I do 
not know how to justify the impression that I received from the silence 
that followed. It was not a silence of disapproval nor of contempt. It 
expressed no positive comment upon my words. It merely annihilated 
them. 

The minds of these silent figures moving within a close circle of 
somewhat similar thought had not received nor considered my remark. 
Beyond the visible and the invisible circle on one side was Jim, amused, 
tranquil, interested, her small face, worn and gay and passionate as the 
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face of Botticelli’s Aphrodite, playing its imperceptible accompaniment 
to the spoken words; on the other side I leaned forward, clasping and 
unclasping my hands, ill at ease, nervous, disdainful, timid. 

After a few moments, Nora said in a fresh voice, such as one uses, 
when reading aloud, at the beginning of a fresh chapter : 

“Well, who wrote “ The Blue Vase?” 

‘* Dermot MacCormick,” said Anne authoritatively. 

Baxter coughed, uncrossed his knees, shifted his weight, cleared 
his throat, crossed his‘ knees again, and spoke. 

‘*Dermot didn’t write it,” he said. ‘‘I have read it through, and the 
word ‘ delicate’ appears only once, and the word ‘perilous’ not at all. 
Dermot didn’t write it.” 

Anne stared broodingly at the red tip of her cigarette which she held 
in a hand resting on her knee. Her over-ripe Greek mouth pouted, 
then drooped and went awry. Her body drooped, too—the large head, 
massed with heavy, untidy dark hair, lost its poise ; in a moment her feline, 
luxurious content had been taken from her by the fidgety man with the 
pointed beard and bright eyes and metallic sentences. 

‘* He may have learned sense,’”’ suggested Father Delaney. 

‘“He may,’”’ said Baxter swiftly, ‘‘ but he’ll never learn to write 
verse.”’” 

Silence received this remark—the appreciative silence of an audience 
that has long since ceased applauding its favourite actor. 

“«* The Blue Vase’ is lovely stuff,” said the Ghost, with shut eyes. 

‘* Lovely,” said Nora faithfully. 

*“ Don’t you agree with me?” he said suddenly, opening his eyes 
and fixing them on Jim. 

“Entirely,” smiled Jim. ‘‘ I haven’t read it,” she added urbanely. 

She smiled serenely, independently, into his eyes, holding them long 
enough to conquer momentarily whatever might be there of affection. 
Watching her, I saw she was doing what no one else ever did—treating 
the Ghost as a fellow-creature. 

““As a matter of fact,” said Anne, reviving, ‘‘ it’s quite possible 
the whole thing has been cribbed out of the Ariane of Desmarets de Saint- 
Sorlin. There are many verses that read like a literal translation.” 

Anne scored there. She had said it with that obiect, and she achieved 
it. No one in the room knew anything about Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin, 
I, indeed, had read him, but I disdained making the effort necessary to 
compose a remark that would only vié with Anne’s egoism and pedantry. 
Besides, I hadn't read ‘‘ The Blue Vase’’; and, strangely—contemptibly ! 
I was unwilling to admit it. 

“Someone has done a swagger translation,” was the Ghost’s 
corollary. 

‘‘ How do you know it wasn’t I did it?” said Father Delaney 
smiling. 

“Do you know any French?” said Baxter, impudently. 
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“About as much as you know Irish,” replied Father Delaney, still 
smiling. 

“It seems more credible,” pursued the Ghost, ‘‘ that someone is 
naturally precious than that someone is a good translator. Preciosity, 
after all, is not a monopoly of the seventeenth century.” 

*“ I—don’t think I care for the ‘ Blue Vase,’ said Mrs. Baxter’s 
soft uncertain voice. ‘‘ It’s—so—so artificial—isn’t it? ’’ She turned 
to me the full gaze of her vague blue eyes, but I, feeling embarrassed, 
dropped mine and scowled at the floor. ‘‘I like poetry about Nature— 
‘Wild Earth ’—that was the best book of the whole Renaissance.” 

It seemed to me that nothing apposite, intelligent, or at all useful 
could be said in answer to this remark. O’Leary, however, did not share 
my opinion. 

“Wild Earth,’”” he said slowly, ‘‘ was written at a time when men 
did seem to catch for a moment what Synge calls the joy and reality of 
Life. We are a spiritual, a sensitive and poetic people, but we are afraid 
of the crudity of wild nature and the contact of humanity. That is where 
we have so much to learn from the Russians....” (I saw that O’Leary 
was rehearsing for the Literary Society.) ‘‘ Instead of fresh nature 
statement we are getting the mud and purple of our decrepit old cities 
dished up—especially the mud—and the anemic elderly visions of 
Mr. Yeats.” 

He stared at me, and giving way to a puerile impulse of irritation, 
I said peevishly: ‘‘I know of nothing more stupid than Nature— 
read ‘ Intentions’ .” 

** Oscar Wilde,”” said O’Leary tolerantly. ‘“‘I think we have 
succeeded in getting rid if the influence of that impostor. Nothing 
is more remote from us now than the Nineties.” 

The Nineties! The Nineties! I had an impulse to say: You are 
talking through your hat. ‘‘ Intentions’ has nothing to do with the 
Nineties. It’s a re-statement of Aristotle’s Poetics. What an idiotic 
thing is a school . . . But I didn’t say it. Why shouid I teach them¢ 
It pleased me that they should be fools. 

Yet there was something wrong with my contempt—it was too 
violent. 

A fragment from Per Amica Silentia Lunae floated up in my mind— 
‘* hostility that is but fear.” I sat silent and depressed. 

After all, these people had achieved easily, smugly what I scarcely 
dared to; O’Leary had had a play at the Abbey and had published a 
novel that everyone in the room had read ; the Ghost wrote intermittently 
for half-a-dozen high-brow papers; Baxter sent forth a ceaseless stream 
of seditious pamphlets, full of caustic epigrams on the present discontent. 
Anne, as Father Delaney’s lieutenant, annotated the French texts that 
were the yearly offering of the Educational Company to his undeserved 
and quite unsought for reputation ; Salamonson, aged nineteen, uncouth 
and ignorant, had somehow established himself as a poet and could keep 
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a room silent while he read aloud his incomprehensible free verse, written, 
as everyone knew, to Anne. These could dare criticism, neglect, mis- 
understanding, failure ; they were willing to stand revealed as mediocre, 
commenplace, undistinguished; while I scorched to think that soon 
the words I had forged in pain and sweat as the confiteor of my inner- 
most ego would lie in non-committal print beneath their callous eyes, 
that a ribald epigram from Baxter would make or damn my work with 
the group now sitting about me. 

Baxter, the Aretino of the group, with his pointed beard and bright 
eyes and metallic speech all matching; the Ghost, with his mincing 
precision of speech, his amiable inefficiency and impeccable taste ; com- 
petent, sexless Anne, with her literary conscientious amours, and Mrs. 
Baxter, with her many discreet affaires and her Victorian imbecility, 
tolerated. for some inexplicable reason by everyone, even her husband ; 
these had somehow achieved themselves ; each had his discernible diverse 
characteristics, and each, speaking according to his nature, was accepted 
by the others. Strangest of all, Jim was accepted by them. Jim who 
never read their works, learned their shibboleths, or made an epigram ; 
Baxter’s door which was closed to me was open to her; sometimes she 
would leave my Sunday empty to go walking in the hills with the Ghost 
or Anne, and come back tranquil and unbored to give me a beggarly hour 
and share my supper; it pleased me, however ; I liked to see her moving 
amongst them, inscrutable, smiling, unappeasing, unappeasable, like 
a wraith of Aphrodite appearing to a century that could but dimly com- 
prehend her. That was what I had made her in my book: a bright 
enigmatic figure, like one of Blake’s angels, moving freely through the 
maze of petty futility that was life. Into her character I had put all 
my wisdom; I had crowned and robed her with all the imagery I was 
capable of, but . . . of course, I had failed. How, indeed, had I hoped 
to capture her spirit, to trap it in snare of fine writing?’ Love was not. 
enough ; taste was not enough ; I lacked the dramatic instinct for building 
a character which perhaps the least of these possessed. 

Jim had risen to go, and the men, and her hostess, Anne were standing 
grouped about her. She was exchanging some badinage with Baxter, 
the drift of which I could not catch. I looked about for my hat, found 
it, and came to stand on the edge of the group. 

“You'll be here for coffee to-morrow night, Jim?” said Anne, 
buttoning up Jim’s coat. : 

“No; I'll go straight to the Abbey and look for you there,’’ said 
Jim, disengaging herself. 

She glanced over the faces round her, made a gesture of farewell 
that seemed to include them all, and went swiftly out. The group dis- 
solved at once. Salamonson collapsed neatly upon his stool and began 
to hug his knees again. The Ghost had begun to nick determinedly on his 
pipe-lighter to make a light for Baxter. O’Leary I would not look at. 
Could I leave the room without a word to anyones I could not shout 
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good-night !’ on the sudden silence; I could not make Jim’s free 
gesture to their indifferent profiles. Anne, sensing my need, gave me 
her left hand with a vague friendly smile—coloured, it seemed to me, 
entirely by her affection for Jim—and led me to the door. Jim was waiting 
in the hall. As we stepped into the street she took my arm in a firm 
clasp, and even through her coat I could feel the electrical vibration of her 
thin young, body whose blood beat to so different a rhythm from mine. 
I thought she was deliberately pressing close to me, trying to communicate 
to me her own vitality and warmth. But I remained cold. 

““ Where are you going to-morrow night with Anne ¢ ” I asked. 

*“Oh, Anne and O'Leary are going to the Drama League show— 
Salamonson’s acting for the first time.” 

I made no comment. There was nothing in that to annoy me, 
surely¢ And yet—I was annoyed. 

**T don’t know how the Ghost and Anne can tolerate that reptile 
O’Leary !”’ I said irritably. 

“* M’m—dirty devil,’”’ said Jim dispassionately. 

We walked on in silence. 

“* How is the book getting on ¢ ”’ said Jim with the obvious intention 
of cheering me up. 

“It is not getting on. Iam not going to finish it.” 

‘* What nonsense!’ 

‘*T should never get a publisher forit. Romances don’t sell. Besides, 
do you think I want to expose my best work as meat for the jackals of 
Dublin to yelp about ¢ ”’ 

‘* What is good enough for Yeats is good enough for you. At any 
rate, I am coming to-morrow at four to read it.” 

‘*You can do as you like,” I said disagreeably, releasing my arm 
in order to find my latch-key. 

I inserted it in the door and glanced askance at Jim, whose face shone 
white against the darkness. She waited a moment, half offering herself 
for the embrace that I sometimes petitioned in vain. But the defilement 
of the evening had robbed me of the capacity for joy even in her; the 
uncleanness of O’Leary had robbed me of my mistress’ lips. 

‘** Good-night,” I said briefly, and went indoors, 

The moment her presence was gone from me and I was alone with 
myself, an intolerable need to see her, touch her, hold her in my arms 
sprang up in me. I had spoiled the close companionship of that walk 
through a dark and peaceful city by a petty irritation. Every day tore 
from me a portion of the too short time in which I might be permitted 
to see her. She knew no bonds of country or relationship ; any day the 
moment might come when she would choose to wander away to some other 
country-—worst of all, to some environment where I might not follow her. 

In a despondent misery that was increasingly becoming my most 
frequent mood, I sat down at my desk and pulled forward my diary. 
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I wrote :—Saturday evening, September 13th. At the Ghost’s 
with Jim. Baxter there, and that swine O’Leary. Baxter very brilliant, 
quoted a lot of his own verse. It’s certainly very clever, but wouldn’t 
ever have been noticed if it wasn’t Baxter’s. There was an incredible 
amount of nonsense talked about Gaelic culture and Will Shakespeare. 
Why do we go¢ I scarcely spoke five words the whole evening. What 
is wrong with me¢ My mind is every whit as acute as Baxter’s, my taste 
as good as the Ghost’s, and I have more scholarship than the lot put 
together—yet I can’t 

With a violent gesture I tore the leaf from the block and hurled it 
at the waste-paper basket. 

‘Bah! Would a whole man keep a diary¢ She doesn’t keep a 
diary !” 


In Memory of John Butler Yeats. 


““To-night,’”” you said, ‘‘ to-night, all Ireland round, 
The curlews call.’ The dinner talk went on, 
And I knew what you heard and what you saw 
That left you for a little while withdrawn : 
The lonely land, the lonely-crying birds. 


Now your breath ’s gone and all your words are gone ; 
O uncaught spirit, we’ll remember you 

By those remote and ever-flying birds, 

Though they indeed have greyness to fly through 


That you had not—the curlews of our land. 


PADRIAC COLUM. 


Medizval Ireland. 


‘* A History of Medieval Ireland.” By Edmund Curtis, M.A. 
Maunsel and Roberts, Ltd. 21s. net. 


N modern historical literature there was no legend so wild, so fantastic, 
as that which was told and re-told,from generation to generation, 

as the Truth about Eirinn in the Middle Ages. The medieval English 
mind saw our Isle as two lands—‘*‘ Hibernia,’ inhabited by the Old 
English, or Sean Ghalls, who had become, in part only, more Irish than 
the Irish themselves : these were ‘‘ IreJand’s Men”’, and “‘ Ireland,” the 
remainder of the country, peopled by the Gaels. The legend was born 
in the sixteenth century ; Stanihurst, Hooker, and Spenser were its creators. 
These propagandists knew not Ireland, nor its Gaels, nor their language 
or literature. They consulted no records, English or irish. They were 
out to justify the Elizabethan Conquest and its methods. It has been 
the custom, in all ages, in every clime, East and West, for the Conquerors 
to appoint teachers to preach down the hearts and to break the spirit 
of their subjects, to make them, if not forget, at least to be ashamed of, 
their grandfathers. Civilization was the precious gift the Victors bestowed ; 
the severity of the process of subjugation was so atoned for. The Higher 
Order succeeded the Lower. Justice was satisfied, in the eyes of the 
Rulers. Medizval Ireland, ran the legend—it continued running until 
yester-year—was a land of savages, living a nomadic existence, with their 
flocks and herds; their clothing was of the scantiest, when they had any ; 
corn or any root crop was unknown to them ; their one method of exchange 
was the most primitive form of barter, for not merely did their lords not 
coin money, there was no coin, save English, stirring in their country. 
Pure communism ruled the body social and politic, so real or personal 
property was to be sought elsewhere. They had, indeed, ‘‘ medicine 
men,” like the barbarous African tribes, and ‘‘ bards ’” who sang uncouth 
rhymes in praise of robbers and of the bestial part of men’s actions. 
Others twanged the harp. Schools, hospitals, or inns found no resting 
place in their midst. When they were tired killing each other they found 
relaxation in selling the hides and the skins of their flocks and herds and 
of wild animals. That Latin was spoken by many of them, as a second 
language, was admitted, with humorous mystification. Those who were 
acclaimed as educated never attained a higher altitude of culture than by 
being able to sign their names with a X. Thus the legend. enshrined 
in thousands of ‘‘ Histories,” had been accepted as scientific Truth. 
The Editors of the earlier Calendars of State Papers gave it sanction, and 
Bagwell’s ** Ireland under the Tudors ” endeavoured to throw the mantle 
of Scientific History over it. The cold, calculated malignity of Bagwell’s 
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partial pages has no parallel in our Island’s story. When students have 
mapped and surveyed the ground he pretended to explore they will credit 
even Froude with a higher standard of truthfulness than Bagwell. 

How deeply the falsehood had bitten into accepted Fact may be seen 
mn the pathetic joy of the great Dr. Reeves. Writing to J. T. Gilbert, 
the noted archivist, December 2nd, 1863, on his discovery of a Derry 
MS. Bible, of English extraction, long in the keeping of Tir-Conallian 
priests, he noted that ‘‘ its grand historical feature is the footnote at 
Genesis i. and S. Mathew I.” This note indicates that Rev. Petrus 
Paris, B.A., donated the volume to Rev. John Spenser, M.A. “ The 
writing is 4oo years old. Imagine Bachelors and Masters of Arts, preachers 
or disposed to preach in Ireland in 1460. Why this tells a better tale 
than we have been wont to admit.” 

The reviewer had been exposing, in Arthur Griffith’s journals, for 
many years, the absurd legend, when Mrs. J. R. Green questioned him. 
The result of one of the most precious friendships of his life is seen in 
that brilliant gentlewoman’s ‘‘ The Making of Ireland and its Undoing.” 
Therein the myth was laid to restfor ever. A vast array of data, transfused 
by an almost lyric gift of expression, showed the real Ireland, its Culture, 
Learning, its famous array of doctors, legists, its manufacturers, merchants, 
its schoolmen and scholars, its astronomers, poets, and historians—in 
short, a land that feared no comparison with the Civilization of any other 
European land. Our Portia was solely concerned with her brief: ‘‘ Was 
Ire‘and Uncivilized¢ ’”” So she adduced evidence to the contrary where 
she found it in quellen, without regard to chronology. 

The last of the historians, whose especial object has been to justify 
and to glorify, if possible, English rule in Ireland, and the alleged superi- 
crity of all that is non-Irish, is Dr. Goddard Orpen, in ‘‘ Ireland Under the 
Normans.” He ceases his valuable erudite work soon after the Anglo-Nor- 
man power had crumbled asa result of Edward Bruce’s Invasion. English 
rule being virtually confined to a few miles round Dublin Castle, what 
could be more natural to dominion by propaganda than the creation 
of the fairy-tale, that because the Irish were lords in their own house 
and the Stranger driven forth, that Barbarism enteredin¢ Where Imperial 
Rome is not, Civilization is not. The majority of the descendants of the 
Anglo-Norman invaders had become Gaelicised, or nearly so. Hence 
England dubbed them ‘‘ Degenerates.”” The eye and the tongue of a 
distinct Civilisation is equally evident in this Fourteenth Century comment, 
of a Gael who had grown to love the Anglo-Norman, who had become 
“* saved ’’: ‘‘ The old chieftains of Erinn prospered under those princely 
English lords, who were our chief rulers, and who had given up their 
foreignness for a pure mind, their surliness for good manners, their 
stubbornness for sweet mildness; and who had given up their perverse- 
ness for hospitality.” 

The death of Edward Bruce at the battle of Faughart Hill was the 
horizon that separated the known from the unknown. No vital historical 
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story was told henceforward, until the Sixteenth Century. There was one 
and only one path of Light, the path traversed by the English Viceroy 
in his transit from London to Dublin. The comings and goings of the 
Viceroys, their nugatory actions in Erinn, have been fully detailed in 
Gilbert’s still indispensable work. Beyond that path lay a dark, unknown 
desert, peopled by nomads of Gaelic and English seed, whose chief amuse- 
ment was blood-letting : so ran the official libel. The value of the book 
under review may be seen from the fact that it contains over one hundred 
and seventy closely packed pages of fact that has not, in the main, been 
hitherto in the possession of any other writer. This alone would have 
given a destinctive value to the volume. Professor Curtis is the first 
explorer who has told us anything worth the hearing of the *‘ desert” 
and its folk. It is a simple, picturesque tale, narrated with the scientific 
accuracy of the student of sources. Town and Country, Law and Learn- 
ing, Trade and War: all are here. You see the mere men of blood, the 
Anglo-Norman knights’ transformed into a ‘‘ sheltering tree of the learned,” 
into poets and bibliophiles, like many of their Gaelic compeers. The story 
of the Desmond College of Youghal and of the Kildare College of May- 
nooth, of the murder of the noble-hearted Earl of Desmond, who had 
tried to create a National University, of the Anglo-Irish zeal in seeking 
to create a Pale University, and of the Anglo-Irish services in the cause of 
education—all is told with quiet scholarly enthusiasm. On the political 
side, the growth of a Colonial patriotism and its insistent demands of 
Independence, Aristocratic Home Rule (1449-1477), as the author names 
it, might be loosely compared with the spirit of Grattan’s Parliament. 
We note the omission of the Declaration of Independence of 1460. This 
will be a fresh story to most historical readers. It is the only History 
of Medizval Ireland we have and the only one worth having. Even when 
other noted scholars have made the earlier centuries their own, Mr. Curtis 
finds something new. Only research students can appreciate his high 
standard of achievement. Professor Curtis tells us that he has passed 
twenty years at his task. Had he added that it was a generation of very 
laborious toil, even the niost captious critic, if just, would cry: ‘‘ Well 
done, thou good and faitnful servant ! ’’ 

Unlike most of his forerunners, except, to a certain extent, Lecky, 
Mr. Curtis is a historian pure and simple, with no gospel to preach, no 
thesis to expound. Von Ranke declared that the Historian’s chief virtue 
is the recognition of a Fact and that his duty is to set it down fearlessly as 
he finds it. That is our author’s cardinal achievement. He is of no creed, 
of no political party. Where he seems to miss this high standard, lack 
of knowledge, not want of judgment, or absence of strict justice, is to 
blame. I know of no other History of Ireland of which I could honestly 
write the same words. 

Space forbids reference to any but a few fundamental points. He 
repeats, with the august ones, the ancient fable that there was no true 
coinage issued by the Gaels: the Norse-Irish alone knew the art. A 
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President of the Royal Society of Antiquaries. J. R. Garstin, 
was quite emphatic that the Irish never minted money. But the 
Master of the Mint, England, has proved that some of the so-called 
“ Hiberno-Danish ’” coins were minted in Ireland by Irish kings in 
imitation of those issued by their Anglo-Saxon regal contemporaries. 
Perhaps the long-hidden manuscript, a Guide to the Early Coins in the 
National Museum, may be printed by the Free State. | Numismatists 
have been long suspicious that it was shelved because its compiler held 
the opinion of that supreme authority, the Master of the Mint, who has 
verified the words of the Irish Annalists and of Keating. The great Irish 
scholars, Duald Mac Firbis and Roderic O’Flaherty, were in possession 
of purely Gaelic coins. We have elaborate Acts of Parliament hurled 
against ‘* O’Reilly’s money,” which was ‘‘ commonly current in many 
parts of England.” Even in face of that truth, Dean Butler, one of the 
defenders of the ‘‘ savage ’’ myth, made the fatuous suggestion that it 
was a leather coinage ! 

In dealing with Irish law and Irish land, Mr. Curtis is confused, 
even bewildered. That mood is a tribute to his honesty. He finds only 
the old trite terms, ‘‘ communal groups,” ‘‘ clan system,”’ etc., to describe 
what he would fain understand, like many another scholar. But Eoin 
MacNeill presents him with nothing more enlightening than bald, pithy 
denials of the truth of such words. That an elaborate system of land 
tenure was in existence in Medieval Ireland, that the conveyance of Real 
as well as of Personal Property was an ordinary everyday legal procedure, 
is put outside the regions of even possible doubt. Treaties between 
the Gaels, Sean Ghalls, and the English, or between the Gaels themselves, 
were drawn up with the same official formalism as any other such documents 
between Continental princes. When Donnell O’Neill and the Irish 
Princes and People invited the aid of Edward Bruce, he was rewarded, 
by Letters Patent, with the Kingship of Ireland. A considerable number 
of these legal instruments of record are in existence. Hardiman, O’Halloran, 
Dr. Todd, the Deputy Keeper of Records, and the Historical MSS. 
Commissioners have printed some of them. Others exist in the Royal 
Irish Academy (e.g., The Halliday Collection), Trinity College, and 
elsewhere. A clear account of the Land System in vogue is one of our 
urgent needs. Mr. Eoin MacNeill, with his deep knowledge of Old 
Irish, is the only known scholar who can supply it. In the meantime 
the English official sixteenth century language is meaningless in the 
presence of these records. That a highly developed Aristocracy, such 
as the author so well depicts, could have existed under a primitive 
‘* tribalism ”’ is hard to believe. 

Ireland, as an entity, with its conflicting races and ideals, is presented 
with vision. The method is scientific; but the cumulative effect of the 
often copious data is a clear picture. The Manorial System might have 
been made more intelligible by scholars had not the Record Office been 
destroyed. As it is, the author has made good use of the materials in 
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existence. Town life he has endeavoured to portray, but is c early 
without first-hand knowledge of the records. Indeed, he labels a very 
poor cursory compilation, “History of Municipal Government in 
Ireland,” as ‘‘ excellent.” Even here what he has written is more 
valuable than anything yet printed by other historians. The subject 
awaits an original investigator. A ‘‘ foreigner’ was not necessarily a 
non-denizen. Lynch led many astray by his declaration that inhabi- 
tation invariably connoted ‘‘liberty’’ of a town. A freeman might 
be a ‘‘ foreigner ” to certain guilds; a ‘‘ freeman” of a guild was not 
aways “free” of the municipality. Different practices prevailed in 
different urban communities. 

Future investigators will revise some of the judgments of this book : 
its facts a’e not likely to be questioned. Only haste can be responsible for 
a comment like this: ‘‘ There is nothing to show what Edward Bruce’s 
designs for the ruling of Ireland were, save that he would have rewarded 
the Lacys and given Ireland a Scottish aristocracy instead of an English 
one.” Surely this is mere opinion! ‘‘ Had he been less of a soldier 
and more of a statesman, had he mastered Ireland bit by bit, taken towns 
with artillery and spared Ireland those devastating marches of his, and 
accepted the sage counsel of his brother, he might from a secure base in 
Ulster, and backed by the Irish race, have conquered all Ireland.” The 
Gaelic Account published by Henry Morris, Barbour, and the Book of 
Howth, prove that Bruce acted, as far as in his power, as a statesman. 
He tried to master Ireland bit by bit; he failed to do in less than four 
years what England could not do in a3 many centuries. He made Ulster 
his base, and the exasperating raids were solely due to the prevailing 
famine. Like Napoleon, he realised that an army marches on its stomach. 
’Tis a pity the Professor did not cite Robert Bruce’s counsel : the document 
would be unique to students. It cannot be, surely, the unauthenticated 
“King Robert’s Testament.’’ He used no artillery, for the sound reason 
that it was unknown to the Scots. Even at Bannockburn the only instru- 
ment of war used by King Bruce was an engine for discharging stones, 
the invention of John Crab, a Flemish adventurer. Barbour is definite 
on the point: “* Bot gynis for crakkis had he nane ’—cannon and gun- 
powder had he none. 

Nor did the “ Gaelic princes themselves, by 1500, cease to look back 
to the Monarchy of Tara.’” Unfamiliarity with the sixteenth century 
records alone is responsible for this statement. The historic truth is 
quite the contrary. K 

It is not possible to do justice, in a short review, to the immense 
wealth of learning contained in this volume. It is likely to remain a 


standard book even unto our children’s children. It entitles Edmund 
Curtis to rank with the best of our Irish Historians. 


SEAN GHALL. 


Cretan Picture. 


Oh, what a hound he holds! a hound so high 

Might follow Talos, him, the Bronzen Man, 

Or fill the Labyrihth with just a cry! 
As bronze-topped spear his height, and there,, besides, 
A horse that bends a neck that’s like a bride’s. 


The slim horse stands behind; the horse’s mane 
Is dizened into little candle-flames, 
And you can tell the hound ’s not yet a-strain : 

It dreams of chasing eagles in the wind. 

But thin-flanked bulls are in its master’s mind. 


The sun is up. The grasses, trampled o’er, 

Will keep the freshness of the creatures gone : 

He holds the leash. Clear spaces are before : 
Oh, Youth will be away with all he sees, 
From Knossos and the Daedal Palaces ! 


PADRIAC COLUM. 


Book Reviews 


A NEW VIEW AND LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. ‘By H. P. Baker. 
London: Drane. 3s. 6d. 


What profits idle speculation’ The damning weakness of this ““ New 
View,” pleasantly as it is written, is that its newness consists of a string of 
confident assertions made without any attempt at proof. Mr. Baker’s theories 
lack even the primary merit of plausibility, since they are based on false premises 
and outrage endorsed concepts of the period. Shakespeare, as a youth, we are 
told, had strong literary ambitions, and went deliberately to London to acquire 
fame and fortune with his pen, knowing full well that a prosperous literary 
career was ‘(a sure path to wealth and influence.’’ Evidently he knew more 
than anybody, save Mr. Baker, has known since. Wealth and influence ¢ What, 
then, of Spenser, who died miserably of starvations Riches were certainly 
not to be obtained in Elizabethan days by pursuing the dramatist’s vocation, 
Ben Jonson had for the most part to live on the bounty of his patrons, and 
more than once had to sell his books from sheer necessity. Dekker, for all 
his industry, spent many years in a debtor’s jail. Shakespeare would have 
fared no better than either had he been wholly dependent on his pen. 

The misfortune of Mr. Baker’s main thesis, formulated to account for 
the discrepancies between the quartos and the folio, is that it runs counter to much 
that scholarship, after prolonged delving, has been able to unearth concerning 
the theatrical customs of the time. We are told that Shakespeare at the outset 
of his career wrote at least four plays, possibly more, without any intention 
of having them immediately acted. Having by this rare restraint accumulated 
a preliminary stock, “ he felt himself free to revise and rewrite at leisure,’’ and 
‘“ the success of the method was proved in an unmistakable way.”’ A few of 
these first drafts he produced on the stage “ experimentally,” with all their 
imperfections ; others he revised, before production and some again later. Mr. 
Baker forgets that this was the method of the dilettante, not the method of the 
working dramatist. So far from taking time by the forelock, the professional 
playwright only wrote to order and under the spur of necessity. Facility was 
demanded, and Horning and Condell bear witness in the First Folio that Shake- 
speare had it. There is no hint of laborious revision, rather the contrary, in | 
their avowal that “ his mind and hand went together: and what he thought, 
he uttered with that easinesse, that wee have scarse received from him a blot 
in his papers.” 

“ As for the alleged experimental production of sketchy work, Shakespeare, 
at the dawn of the seventeenth century, when “ Hamlet” was first performed, 
had a reputation to live up to and was compelled by outer forces to respect it. 
His public was not to be fooled with inferior work, and once a play had been 
damned it was damned for all time. There would have been no chance of 
“‘mprovement by revision. Such an “ experiment ’’ was assuredly not hazarded 
with the greatest of all tragedies. It may be conceded to Mr. Baker that we 
aave evidence of the later revision of some of Shakespeare’s plays, but we 
should have to swallow the very disagreeable conclusion that Shakespeare was 
a desperately unequal poet and capable of botching his own good work before 
we could also concede, as Mr. Baker maintains, that every line in the Folio is 
the work of Shakespeare’s own hand. _ Revision of plays before revival was a 
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common occurrence in the spacious days of Elizabeth and the narrower days 
of James, but, odd as it may appear to us now, the rule was for a second hand 
to do the revising. Therein lies the secret of most Shakespearean discrepancies, 
and not in Mr. Baker’s machine-made “ views.” The sentence of the court 
is that he read assiduously in Mr. E. K. Chamber’s authoritative new book on 
“ The Elizabethan Stage,” and mend his ways. 

pe be 


A KING AMONG CARPENTERS. May Langrishe. Dublin: Talbot 
Press. 1923. ‘9s. 6d> net. 


There is a couplet from the verse of James Russell Lowell that comes into 
my mind on reading this story: 


Endurance is the crowning quality, ' 
And patience all the passion of great hearts. 


A great heart is surely this King among carpenters, this humbly disguised 
teacher of his countrymen. And his coming is all in the order of one with a 
oath to find, a mission to prepare for. He comes down from the heights, along 
an ages-old ribbon of a pathway, among the heather, and it is a path that “ might 
run the whole length of Ireland, and from that away under the sea,” for all 
the mountainy people could tell you. The keynote struck, at the very beginning, 
is that of ancient knowledge entrusted to the disciple, to be handed on at the 
appointed hour. His guide is an old man with flowing white beard, wearing 
a worn and ragged robe, and having rough sandals on his blood-stained feet. 

There is greatness of portent in these figures silhouetted against the evening 
sky. All the bearers of a message from the secret heights come in the twilight 
of mystery, into the lonely places of the earth. This opening up of Miss Lan- 
grishe’s story is ancient and true in its lesson—the old teacher whose course 
is near its end, leads by the hand the young disciple who is to carry on to its 
next stage, the old work of reminding Man of the things necessary to his peace, 
and so to the harmony of all things around him. 

The tiny cottage that lies across the end of the pathway, like a wall, holds 
the guardians of the teacher-to-be, and when the old man gives him into their 
charge, he says: “ He isa Saor and the last of hisname. He brings the blessing, 
for he bears the scroll. My work is done.” 

The boy’s life till he is seventeen is spent learning the path of duty, done 
because it is due from him, and not with reference to gain or loss to himself. 
His foster-mother guards the scroll, while he learns the further lessons of 
restraint and self-reliance, until in the autumn of Ireland’s fateful year, 1916, 
the inner voice calls to him that the time is come to learn the hidden message 
itself. The spirit of his ancient bardic line was already working, and jhe had 
made himself a harp. 

From now on, the authoress paints his progress with touches of a mystic 
perception of the ancient rules for finding the way. He who is to point out 
the way to others must find it for himself, must rely on his own efforts, must 
make his way in places alone. 

The boy wanders through the country, making his own names for places 
as he goes through them, and comes at last to the city, where he is led to the 
gates of the Place of Learning. His patient, stumbling steps to the deciphering 
of the hieroglyphics of the mystic scroll, and his faithfulness and confidence, 
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even when the treasure is lost to him, are told with simple forcefulness. How 
he returns home, to decide on the next step, and what he finds there I leave 
to the reader to find out. ; 

The message, translated at last, should be pondered over; it bears much 
on the solution of our present dfficulties as a nation, and the saving of a people 
depends on much secret moulding of the individual units. As Terence 
MacSwiney says in his immortal “ Principles of Freedom,” “‘ How many noble 
things there are in our philosophies, and how little practised. No violent 
convulsions should be needed to make us free, if men were but consistent ; 
we should find ourselves wakening from a wicked dream in a bloodless and 
beautiful revolution.” 

This story is, to me, a hopeful sign of a quality found in all our Hero-tales 
coming to life once more: that of reminding the reader that Tir-na-nOg 
still is, and its music still travels to us from the heroes of old times, as they 
chant their message of peace, only to be attained by selfish devotion to the 
cause that embraces the well-being of others. It is for the reader to find the 
moral, it lies behind the incidents, and it is not insisted on by the teller of the 
story, and in this respect lies the real value to the present day of the olden 
stories of our race, the hiding behind symbols, of truths that eternally show 
the way to Man, the pilgrim. 

CIAN DRAOI. 


THOUGHTS SPECULATIVE. Desmond St. Paul Murphy, B.L. 
Dublin: Talbot Press. as. 6d. net. 


In small compass, these Essays, being thoughts recorded over a period 
of about thirteen years, cover an exceedingly wide extent of ground, and, to 
pursue the metaphor, the writer of them digs deep. Ethics, Philosophy, 
History, Politics, Economics, Sociology, are some of the subjects speculated 
about. All are dealt with in a clear and logical manner, and, if Mr. Murphy is 
only starting his career, as I believe, much may be expected from him in due 
course. 

Character in the individual is defined in the opening essay, and this leads 
into Political Ethology, dealing with the causes which determine that of a people 
or an age. Proper consideration of these causes is shown to be a possible way 
of avoiding future threatened wars of annexation. 

In connection with the life of peoples, the writer analyses the unit of time, 
based on the life of the individual, and finds that, roughly, it is a third of a 
century, instancing the fact that in the period of English history from 1066 to 
1837 the number of kings that reigned exactly corresponded to the number 
of periods of thirty-three and a third years, the unit suggested. This, of course, 
is the ancient doctrine of cycles—another cycle that has been noted in the 
affairs of nations is that of ten times thirteen years, to be concise, 130 years, 
or approximately four times the unit estimated for the individual. 

Classification of Nations according to Geographical, Racial, and Religious 
bonds of unity, with a separate essay devoted to the provinces of Ireland, are 
next considered. Mr. Murphy sees the ideal division of Ireland into provinces, 
decided by the nine great river systems, as he considers we have outgrown, 
for practical purposes, the county divisions. In his scheme, nine pf the principal 


towns become provincial capitals, and it is a reasonable suggestion, when the time 
is ripe. 
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Each of the towns named is near, or on, the mouth of its river, and the 
areas of the suggested divisions are nearly equal. 

Proportional Representation is fully considered, as also the Laws of Popula- 
tion, and the Wages question. 

In speaking of Free Will, the reason given for the impulse towards good in 
man seems to set aside the idea of the absolute preference of the real man— 
the immortal soul—for good, because it is life in its first essence, because it 
alone endures, and is, therefore, the only course of action conformable to its own 
nature. It is well put in the following sentence, which I once made a note of :— 

Any standard set up by the animal nature of man, must, in the end, give way 


to the standard of the higher nature, because the latter is the essential and endurinz 
part of man. 


Mr. Murphy seems to be thinking more of the lower nature when he writes :— 


__ Good will always be sought as an escape from the pains which evil brings. Man 
will always seek the anchorage of steadfast principle as a refuge from the storms of 
wayward passion, To do so is necessary for self-preservation, if for nothing else ; 
and to this motive are added the strong ones of love of human respect and love of power. 

A most interesting and thoughful manual, up to date in its treatment of 
current problems, and full of material for deep study. It should have a wide 
circulation outside Ireland, as well as among home thinkers. 


CIAN DRAOI. 


DIGNIFIED DIALOGUES OF PETER AND PAUL.  P. MacBrien. 
Dublin: Talbot Press. Is. net. 


Tavern Talks of two disciples of Bacchus, in which Paul, the companion 
of Peter—whom he withstands, true to precedent—verifies the old saying 
that the tongue of idle persons is never idle. 

At first I was puzzled to know if the chorus sung by Peter (inspired by 
thirst), after the cross-talk that forms the dialogues, was the sign of a count- 
out for either party, or the beginning of a new sentence, so to speak. Then 
I argued that a fresh drink would never put a stop to babble like Paul’s, and 
now I leave the days and dialogues to sort themselves out. 

There is plenty of humour in the collection, but, surely, they do not gain 
by the inclusion of a rather colourless joke, in bad taste, about the poems of a 
very brave and gentle singer, who gave up his life, with his companions, in 1916. 


THE STORY OF SAINT JEANNE D’ARC. A.B. Ochiltree Ferguson. 
Dublin: Talbot Press. 1923. as. 6d. net. 


The story of Blessed Joan of Arc comes to each new reader with an appeal 
as stirring as that of any of the tales of romance; it is quite as enthralling and 
in a notable way stranger than any fiction. The author of the little book before 
me has given a very careful and simple record of the life of the Maid, and has 
kept to the simplicity of narration that ensures the attention of young readers, 
which standard is often not adhered to by those who write for girls and boys. 
The illustrations will draw and hold many a young imagination, though the 
pictures formed by the readers would make a more wonderful collection than 
any book, perhaps, ever knew. 
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PENCILLINGS. By John Middleton Murray. Collins, Sons and Co. 
7s. 6d. 


This is not a book of weighty argument solidly based and long drawn out. 
Primarily intended for general readers, the essays are. short, but full of arresting 
and illuminating sentences. Mr. Murray scatters for us here the experience 
and knowledge of a life, very often compressed into a phrase. What a stimu- 
lating assertion is that, for instance, in which he tells us, in language reminiscent 
of St. Paul, that literature is “the communication of an apprehension of life.” 
It strikes like a flash through the mind, and, unlike a flash, leaves an enduring 
trail of light behind. It would be interesting to examine in some detail the 
reason of the power of these few words. But time and space forbid here. 

Mr. Murray can be playful also—cleverly and audaciously playful—with a 
good show of reason behind his frolic. In the essay entitled ‘‘ Why do Poets 
write? ’’ he remarks: “ Perhaps poems, like babies, are by-products of an 
activity that is self-sufficient and delightful.” I am quite sure Mr. Murray 
smiled to himself as he wrote this. If he didn’t, he should have. At any rate, 
his reviewer did. And yet, taken simply and naturally, the statement is one of 
fundamental seriousness. He can be witty too, with a wit that adorns an idea, 
pungent but not biting. Dealing with Moliere, he writes: ‘“ Moliere may 
not have been an intellectual, but he was reasonable, and that is a much more 
difficult thing to be.”” And in the same spirit, on another subject, but with a 
gentle touch of sarcasm: “ And Sir Sidney Lee alone knows how many of the 
Elizabethan sonnets we so naively admire are really translations of Italian 
and French originals.” 

He can be denunciatory also. Writing of people who won’t allow them- 
selves to be shocked and disturbed into a new vision of life by literature, he says 
that they are stagnant, moribund, and sliding into spiritual decrepitude. Mr. 
Murray, I think, likes writing sometimes like this. But what could be more 
flamboyantly Evangelical, delivered with the revivalist’s sledge-hammer blow ¢ 
Surely, Mr. Murray enjoys swinging the hammer occasionally. 

Coming to the more serious aspects of the book, I find indications here and 
there of an acquaintance with that comprehensive man of esoteric doctrines 
somewhat vaguely entitled mysticism. It would be difficult otherwise to account 
for a sentence like this addressed to the casual reader: “ The condition of 
embering the world of literature is to leave all practical desires behind.”” Take 
another one : “ Complete nationality will always open a door in to the wisdom 
that is beyond knowledge.” It is not so much for their matter I quote them 
as to illustrate Mr. Murray’s standpoint of mind. The influence denoted here 
can conveniently be referred to as intellectual mysticism. A phrase that he uses 
about Stendhal, when he talks about putting “exactness upon the infinite,’’ 
further confirms this, and seems to me to adequately describe the underlying 
quality of these essays. There is a very wide and varied sweep in Mr. Murray’s 
intellect and emotions, in his knowledge and intuitions, and he takes almost 
infinite pains to bring them within the bounds of reasoned language. But 
there is more than this, however, in it. It goes deeper into the secret springs 
of life. For it means that whatever experience Mr. Murray may have, no matter 
how mystical or apparently inexplicable, he would feel impelled by some strange 
law of his own nature to strive to explain it to himself. Hence, when he writes 
about anything, that strenuous, yet pliable style, whose first impact can give 
the reader the impression of a thought fully expressed, and yet leave him with 
the disturbing sense of something not wholly revealed, and greater than the 
actual thought of the moment. 
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This passion for exactness is curiously illustrated in his appreciation of 
Shaw’s definition of style which he quotes—a definition which is compact of 
that ferocious exactitude, utterly devoid of sentiment of any kind, that Shaw 
only is capable of. 

Shaw wrote “ Effectiveness of assertion is the Alpha and Omega of style.” 
Mr. Murray almost capitulated to this. He uses the idea in disguise to castigate 
writers in general, as at page 8 in “ Chiaroscuro,” “as if the effort to be un- 
mistakable were not the very secret of style,” and at page 12 in “ The Reader’s 
Duty ” “As soon as the writer ceases to be governed by the desire to enforce 
his thought and feelings upon us he becomes something else than a writer.” 

But after due consideration Mr. Murray felt there was something deficient 
in Mr. Shaw’s definition. He did not, however, repudiate Shaw altogether ; 
but he quietly formulated a definition of his own, which runs as follows :— 

: “ Style is a means to an end, and only when its end is achieved can we perceive 
its beauty; indeed, its beauty is only the name we give to our recognition that its 
end has been achieved.” 

Though I don’t like Shaw’s exclamation, I can’t feel that Mr. Murray has 
improved very much on it. Literature is too vast to have a definition of style 
encased in the suiting of a single sentence. If the predetermined aim of a given 
style were, for instance, ugliness—single, naked, and unashamed—lI presume 
Mr. Murray would argue that the mere fact of its achievement included in some 
way an element of beauty ¢ 

One other point. And it is an explanation. Mr. Murray defines greatness 
in literature as follows on page 126: “In the great work of literature we 
demand perfection of art, integrity of the writer’s soul, and comprehensiveness 
in his attitude.’ 

On page 180 he says, speaking of George Eliot : “ And great writer as she is, 
she is a small one beside Dickens.’”’ That is, that a writer, according to the 
definition on page 126, is small beside Dickens. He goes on to explain his 
point of view. Dickens’ “ comic vision was the fiercest that has ever been in 
English literature, so savage as to be sometimes all but unbearable.” Now, 
where are we? A fierce, savage, and almost unbearable comic vision to 
outclass, in all human comparison of great things. perfection of art, integrity 
of soul, and comprehensiveness of attitude? A further explanation of Mr. 
Murray’s view is found on page 181 :— 

“ Great comedy is terrible ; we laugh at it, it sometimes seems, only to prevent 
ourselves from seeing it, and when we do see it we flinch as we never do from tragedy, 
because it is more sudden and more cruel,” 

Now, I like this sort of writing, because any attempt towards the re-creation 
of literary value is stimulating to thought. And also it is fairly well admitted 
now that the truth about anything can only be expressed in some sort of a 
literary paradox. So far Mr. Murray has only explicitly knocked out George 
Eliot with Dickens. (Mr. Murray will admit the validity of this phrase. See 
page 120.) The next move will probably be towards the dethronement of 
Shakespeare. It will be intensely interesting to watch the tactics employed. 


MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


ECHOES OF ERIN. Dorothea Preston. Dublin: Talbot Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


The subjects of these stories told for children, Finn, the Children of Lir, 
Oisin and his going away to Tir-na-nOg, Maeldun and his wonderful voyage, 
are all-inspiring. | We have all, in days gone by, responded to the magical 
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power of the prologue: “ Once upon a time there was. . . . Those two 
words “ There was,”’ were all-sufficient, and we gave ourselves up to be wrapped 
round with the cloak of enchantment. The laurel wreath given to the teller 
was: ‘“ Won’t you tell us that story again, some day ¢”’ 

But in this little book we rather miss that big, simple style of language 
which alone keeps in the eyes of the reader, the rapt fixity telling of smooth and 
rapid following of the tale. When you feel radiating from a small circle of 
listeners, the inspiring glow of sympathy and enjoyment, you will not easily 
forget the first obstacle you unluckily leave in the way of someone, a long word, 
an unwieldy description. | For a moment the spell is broken, the circle of 
attention is bent from its even shape. ‘“ What does that mean ¢ ” asks a voice. 

But, when the stories are written, and the child must make its way alone 
perhaps, the case is much more serious. You are not there to explain your 
own want of skill, and after a few falls the book may be put on one side, till 
some other day. The presence of such words as discriminating, injunctions, 
illustrious, predicaments, is a solid obstacle in the way of the young reader who 
has been presented with this book. 

The poem “ The Temple of the Setting Sun,” is much happier in its 
diction. Had the stories been written with the simple forms of expression, 
we find in it, the Heroes would have been brought within reach of the small 
people for whom the book is intended. The tales are illustrated by the 
authoress, 


MISS RUDD AND SOME LOVERS. Eimar O’Duffy. 
Dublin: Talbot Press. 6s. net. 


As I followed Miss Rudd’s affaires, I began to realise that she was not a 
lady likely easily to succumb to what is flippantly termed “ heart-trouble.’”’ 
Her engagement, when it does happen, is not at all on the conventional lines 
adopted by respectable suburban society, but that is remedied in the working- 
out of the particular affaire. 

She has a detached way of sizing up the aspirants to her hand, and some 
of her criticisms on the veneer worn by imperfectly developed gentlemen are 
frank, almost to the borders of the territory usually recognised as that of the 
perfect lady. (I am sorry to say she is inclined to be hard on Rathmines, 
while a pressman of her acquaintance is equally rough on Rathgar—what he 
says about Rathgar and its association with the drink menace almost made 
me blush, to think that I rather like to live in the abandoned district.) 

Tea under the direction of Mrs. Buck, who keeps the boarding-house that 
is Miss Rudd’s Dublin home, is an experience that would put years (as the 
saying is) on any young man she suspected of having a liking for the company 
of her daughter, Vi’let. Mrs. Buck -is a clever characterisation, and her 
mannerisms and conversations most entertaining. What a landlady ! 

Mr. O’Duffy has considerably added to his reputation by this novel. All 
his characters are well sketched, some finished studies, and they move naturally 
in the familiar Dublin suburbs, herein held up to posterity. Miss Rudd is a 
quite interesting lady to know, and entertains us with much humour. Her 
preferences in Art show that she is somewhat of a connoisseur, although her 
plaster casts caused some disturbance of Mrs. Buck’s sense of propriety, so that 
she had to remark that they were “ not quite nice, ye know.’’ Mrs. Buck’s 
artistic leanings, which had never before leaned lower than Buck photographs, 
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and holy pictures whose printing was a coloured profanity, were jolted quite 
off their balance. Had Miss Rudd not swept away all traces of Mrs. Buck’s 
_ family pride, as well as the visible traces of religion, we should, no doubt, have 
heard her appreciation of Miss Solomons’ etchings, which adorned the walls 
in company with a sketch by Mr. Jack Yeats. 

This is one of the best novels published in Ireland in the present day, 
and we shall look forward with pleasure to the sequel. Au revoir, Miss Rudd. 


MINGLE-STREAMS. Jane Abbott. Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co. 
5S. net. 


The riddle of the title is revealed as the story unfolds itself ! 


“« Below lay the Hidden Lake. That little lake down there’s like our lives. . 
No one knows the innumerable streams that feed it—from where they come or where 
they go. . . . I shall always think of it as Mingle-Streams and not the Hidden Lake.” 

When I had read this story of Mrs. Abbott’s, I felt as though I had been 
witnessing one of the old-fashioned dramas that used to fill the theatres, in the 
days before managers had tasted the financial delights of two audiences a night, 
instead of only one. It is full of the expected surprises we used to meet. 
If the heroine did but hint at her happiness, in the love of the handsome hero, 
you knew quite well that sooner or later she would suspect her bosom friend 
of being in love with him, or be led by innuendo to believe that, after all, it is 
the other woman who lights his life. Then followed a period of sighing, and 
signs of a rift in the lute. If you had experience of many dramas, you would 
expect that with a touch of comedy, the clouds would part a little and show 
you the faithful friend of the two lovers, who in due time would cement up 
all the flaws, and the wedding would either be announced, or commence as 
the curtain fell. 

So in “ Mingle-Streams,” through which runs a delightful sense of nature and 
open air, which are the natural environment for Jill and her love-making, we 
are just kept sffiuciently in doubt to awaken the idea of what we would like to 
happen, and Mrs. Abbott does not disappoint us. The shadow cast by fate 
on our sympathetic footsteps is not very dark, nor does it remain long. 

Jill’s girl friend is responsible for a synonym for constancy, which is expanded 
to stick-to-itiveness, and this Americanism reminds me of one met elsewhere, 
but which does tend more really to fill a blank in the language—the creator of 
it referred to a state of was-ness. 

The unconventionality of Jill remains with her until the end of a very 
happily-told story. I am wondering if the gods of the summer will ever move 
someone in Ireland to run a mountain Eden like that at the Apple Tree Inn. 


ARTHUR KELLS. 


DOOMSLAND. By Shane Leslie. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


At last we have got a novel about Ireland which is modern and imaginative. 
“< Doomsland ”’ is a powerful symbolic presentation of the eternal mystery of 
Ireland. Don’t think you will understand Ireland—or even the Irish question— 
when you have read “ Doomsland”; for you won’t. But you will be let into 
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the shadow ofa great secret ; and you will understand, perhaps, some little thing 
of the untold agony and the wild brightness of splendour that lie somewhere 
back of the thing we call in th's world Ireland. And if you do for a moment 
catch one thrill of its magic, or pause for a moment aghast at the maddening 
impulse of the heart’s leap to capture the universe—well, you will have lived a 
moment in the dream-world of utter reality. 

Coming to analysis—Richard Deluce, the chief figure in “‘ Doomsland,” 
is the outstanding symbolic figure. But all the other characters come into his 
orbit. He would not be fully fledged without them. They build him up; 
they sustain him; but Richard is the central soul around which they revolve 
to formawhole. And what sort of amanis Richard? He is essential weakness ; 
but it is a splendid irridescent weakness. It is a weakness that is capable of 
conceiving greatness. This sort of a character doesn’t work in present-day 
commercial civilization. Richard achieves no material end. He dies by his own 
hand But he dreamed mighty dreams while he lived on earth, and, like every 
dreamer, he passed on a pulsation of the eternal to be caught by the next brother 
of his breed. 

“ Doomsland ” is a book with gusts of greatness about it. It is written 
by a man with a keen sense of the magic of language, and who knows how 
to use that power. In other words, it has style. It is not a measured 
stately style. It is exuberant, almost exotic. And though the author 
in many places touches our sympathies and sensations with poignant 
appeal, he is never carried away in his own mind by the rush of 
his emotions. He is always master of any storm he evokes. This capacity of 
his gives a marvellous strength to the fabric of “* Doomsland.” There is the 
feeling of being up against a worker who has complete control of his technique. 
And that technique of his is a pictorial representation in the lives of selected 
men and women of the turmoil and passion of Ireland. Mr. Leslie has the 
temperament of an artist, using this word in contradistinction to a thinker. 
He is keenly sensitive and responsive to beauty and vitality. This does not 
imply that there is no intellectual substance in this book. There is too much 
thinking in it to even give it a dog’s chance of being popular. The point is. 
that his apprehension of character, his painting of scenes, his direction of incident, 
came to the reader with the unmistakable imprint of imaginative reality hot from 
the author’s being. While his thought—apart from the almost intolerably 
accurate precis of the opinions of innumerable characters—can only be gathered 
when the surge of emotion and imagination has died down, and the kaleidoscopic 
brilliancy of the clash of many interwoven characters has faded. ‘To create 
beauty and vitality ought to be enough. But sordid minds of reviewers still 
hanker for a syllogism. And they being a wicked and adulterous generation, 
to them it shall not be given. Mr. Leslie’s verdict is impenetrable—unless we 
read it in his title. Personally, this reviewer can feel no pessimistic thoughts 
after reading ‘‘ Doomsland.” And this is where the witchery of Mr, Leslie’s 
art is chiefly felt. ‘ Doomsland ” is fundamentally sad, and yet out of its sorrow 
there is wonder and radiance left in the mind. He calls it himself in the dedica- 
tion a “ pathetic grotesque.’” From the standpoint of art definition I demur. 
The description fits admirably large tracts of it. But, as a whole, one mind 
at least has felt in it something too greatly human to entirely concur. 

One more paragraph I must add, having come down to earth after my 
reading of “ Doomsland,” and that in deference to the honour of my critical 
faculty. The beginning of “ Doomsland ” is hard reading; and the book will, 
I fear, lose much of its appeal to those who cannot detect the many allusions 
to living people in his characters; also people of very definite convictions 
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may not like it; for he bolsters up no party or creed. This is what I 
felt when I said at the beginning of this note that it was modern. 

“ Try all things: hold fast to that which is good.’ Just at present in 
Ireland, as well as the rest of the world, we are very deeply in the “try all” 
Stage. 


“A TALE OF THULE.” By An pitivin. The Talbot Press. as. 6d. net. 


An Pilibin has a thoughtful mind, and likes to deal with serious subjects. 
“ The Tale of Thule ” is a short story of destiny, well and carefully written. 
The shadow of doom overhangs it from the beginning. It tells how some 
elemental power wreaked its vengeance on a man who flouted the traditions 
of his family to please his wife. The mood is tragic throughout, and yet, some- 
how, it is not entirely convincing. It may be that the final catastrophe comes 
too suddenly and is recorded too briefly to give the story that complete sense 
of tragedy to which it is entitled. The characters are well conceived, and 
there are many descriptive passages of insight and dignity. 

In the poems, also included in this book, there are further evidences of the 
thoughtful trend of the author’s mind, but a more noticeable sense of incom- 
pleteness of utterance. There is considerable freedom of philosophic speculation 
as in “ Anthropomorphos,’”’ and the lines entitled “‘ Dublin from Ben Edar’’ 
run lightly with a touch of a continuous poetic feeling. 

MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


PIRATES’ TREASURE. 
The Complete Works of John Masefield. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


With this volume, containing all John Masefield’s poetical works, on my 
table, I feel as one who looks down on the stone set above buried treasure. 
It is astonishing and satisfactcry to think that I have only to lift this cover in 
order to come upon a pirate hoard of the genuine poetic gear. 

Masefield’s verse brings to the mind some such haphazard accumulation 
of magnificence, outspilt of old, and now dug anew from the earth. It bursts 
upon the sight glittering, glowing with strong colours, eager for the light. It 
has gained a part of its attraction from battering and rough handling, from the 
tarnishing touch of sea fog, from the clasp of the earth whose traces cling to it. 
It strikes us with a sense of startling abundance. We are amazed to find such 
a generous trove of this glamoured sort in an age so bleakly unpropitious to 
corsairs and their ways. But there it lies crammed into a hiding-place of seven 
hundred odd pages octavo : 

“Enough to make a beggarman as rich as Lima town. 


Copper charms and silver trinkets from the chests of Spanish crews, 
Gold doubloons and double moidores, louis d’ors and portagues.’ 


Some of the splendour is only half revealed as it breaks through salt-sodden 
chests of dark timber, or overflows from sacks of sailcloth : 


“Clumsy yellow metal earrings from the Indians of Brazil, 
Uncut emeralds out of Rio, bezoar stones from Guayaauil, 
Silver in the crude and fashioned, pots of old Arica bronze, 
Jewels from the bones of Incas desecrated by the Dons.” 
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Rough stuff some of it, scarcely pleasing to the unaccustomed eye. And 
here and there we come upon a relic that evokes a crowd of most fiery phantoms. 

As is natural, too, in such a vigorous upgathering, there are to be found 
objects too hurtfully uncouth, too cheerfully gaudy, or too brazenly devoid 
of harmony, to be looked upon as anything more than trophies snatched indis- 
criminately amid the joyous rush and battle fever of laying aboard a goodly 
merchantman. But for the most part the pieces are things tenderly and 
cunningly wrought from the precious metals, fiery with marvellous gems and 
intimate with traces of the fashioning fingers. 

But our chief feeling on looking at the hoard is asense of the glory radiating 
from unrenowned humanity. As we listen to the avowed and actual prophet 
of “the scorned—the rejected—the men hemmed in with the spears,’ we are 
aroused to a warm perception of the majesty of his “ tattered battalion that 
fights till it dies.”’ Man, fighting, toiling, and sweating through the ages, becomes 
for us a form of proud piratical grandeur, of reckless and valiant power. We 
see him as an unconquerable buccaneer, who, with his demonic energy, akin 
to “ the force by which the comet goes,” wrests a plunder of beauty from life, 
and even under the eye of death buries his loot with the confident purpose of 
reclaiming it. Masefield’s poetry searches his own age with a vivid torch. 
Wherever the light pauses the black smoke of the cities is dissolved, and we 
see for an instant man standing in a clear ray of adventure—a young and im- 
passioned figure, straining every nerve in battle, every muscle under a heavy 
burden, and keeping his youthful might because of the struggle. All around 
him more softly illumined by some masterly transmuted aura of the central 
light, we glimpse, outspread, his rightful kingdom—the flowery, dewy fields of 
the earth, the change and wonder of the sea. And so tenderly bright, so 
poignantly fair and mutable is the outer radiance thrown by this poetry on 
the things of nature, that we scarce know whether to rejoice or weep to see 
man, “ with his broken head and the blood running into his eyes,” battling in 
the midst of his kingdom, whether its living closeness to his heart is for his 
comfort or his despair. 


MICHAEL SCOT. 
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